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Tape recordings 
make languages 
easier to teach 


Direct Speech comparisons 
increase speed of learning 


Now you can give every language student 
the equivalent of individual tutoring, 
thanks to the miracle of tape recording. 
It enables students to compare their own 
recorded efforts directly with similar 
recordings made by experts. 


The high fidelity of tape captures every inflec- 
tion clearly; students find it easier to understand 
and act on criticism. Remember, too, that tape 
can be erased and re-used indefinitely; there’s no 
needle scratch, crosstalk or kinking, and the tape 
may be edited and spliced. 
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LESSON REHEARSAL— Many teachers practice with 
tape, presenting lessons as if they had a class before 
them. The playback often produces surprises for the 
teacher and improvement in classroom presentations. 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., | 
St. Paul 6, Minnesota | 
Dept. WJ-80 | 
Send me a FREE BOOKLET for my classroom use. I 
Gives case histories of how and where tape 
recordings are used to lighten teachers’ work— | 
improve students’ concentration. | 
| 

| 

| 

| 
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Name___ 
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GET FREE BOOKLET full of interesting new ideas for 
your classroom. Tells how and where tape recordings 
are being used to lighten teachers’ work, improve 
students’ concentration, shorten time required for 
learning. Mail the coupon today! 


recordings give students invaluable help. 





LANGUAGE EXPERTS record selected material on tape 
whi ke 
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ch is then played in class, after which 
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. students record the same material. Playbacks of both 









SQUARE DANCING—Authentic music for American 
and foreign folk dances can be recorded on tape and 
used in the classroom as an aid to all classes from 
kindergarten right up through college grades. 





Sound Recording 
Tape 











IMPORTANT! There’s more than one brand of sound 
recording tape on the market. For quality, insist on 
the ‘““SCOTCH”’ brand in the distinctive plaid-decor- 
ated box. Standard equipment on most makes of tape 
recording machines. 


Made in U. S. A. by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minn., also makers of ‘‘Scotch’”’ Brand Pressure-sensitive Tapes, 
“Underseal” Rubberized Coating, ‘“‘Scotchlite” Reflective Sheeting, ‘‘Safety-Walk’’ Non-Slip Surfacing, ‘‘3M’’ Abrasives, ‘““3M’’ Adhesives. 


General Export: DUREX ABRASIVES CORP., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


In Canada: CANADIAN DUREX ABRASIVES LTD., Brantford, Ontario 
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PRESIDENT 
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PAST PRESIDENT 
LESTER M. EMANS ___---- Eau Claire 
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THE COVER 
To the many who will attend 


the annual WEA Convention, in | 
Milwaukee Nov. 2-4, Wisconsin | 


Avenue will be a familiar sight. 
Although the center of activity 
will be the Arena and the Ex- 
hibit Hall, thousands will live in 


the hotels, dine in the restau- | 


rants, and shop.on the Avenue 
and other areas of the city. Meet 
your friends at the convention. 


The cover picture was supplied 
by the Milwaukee Association of 
Commerce. We appreciate it. 


* 
Calendar of Events 


Sept. 25-Oct. 11—Locals Presidents 
Sept. 27-29— State Superintendents 
Conference, Madison 


Oct. 5-6—North Wisconsin—Lake Supe- 
rior Education Assn., Ashland 


Oct. 6—Central WTA, Wausau 

Oct. 6—Southwestern WEA, Platteville 

Oct. 8-11—Nat’l Conference of Rural 
Area Supts., Columbus, Ohio 

Oct. 12-13—Northwestern WTA, Eau 
Claire 

Oct. 12-183—Western WEA, La Crosse 

Nov. 2-4—WEA Convention, Milwau- 
kee 


Nov. 24—25—Nat’l Conference of Geog- 
raphy Teachers, Chicago 

Nov. 28-25—Nat’l Council of Teachers 
of English, Milwaukee 

Feb. 17-22—AASA, Atlantic City 
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Likes “Money for Schools” 


Dear Mike: 

Thank you for your courtesy in send- 
ing to the National Education Asso- 
ciation a copy of “Money for Schools— 
That’s Where You Come In’. 

As usual, you have rung the bell 
with this fine pamphlet. It is excep- 
tionally well done. Congratulations to 





you and those who worked with you 
upon it. 

We are sharing this with several 
members of the staff who will be inter- 
ested in seeing it. 

WILLARD E. GIVENS 
Executive Secretary, NEA 


Dear Mr. Plenzke: 

I have always said that something 
good could come out of Bethlehem (I 
mean Wisconsin). Every little while 
you turn out something especially good 
for teachers and Money for Schools 
falls into that class... 

We could use 10 to 15 copies with 
our Tax Education Committee and in 
our information work. Do I get ’em? 

Your purpose in the leaflet is similar 
to ours in the Discussion Pamphlet 
Paying for Schools, but you have been 
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New Teachers 


| Don't Take A Chance 


An unexpected accident or illness may cost 
you many dollars in lost income as well as 


hospital and medical bills. 


As a new teacher you have the opportunity to 
protect your salary from loss due to accident 
or illness by enrolling in your W.E.A. en- 
dorsed plan of group insurance. You may en- 
roll without medical examination or health 


questions for a limited time only. 


For information write to 


Wisconsin Education Association 


or 


Washington National Insurance Co. 


(cl tn ln ct ln lan thn hn hn thn tem aan nanan nn nal 


Madison, Wisconsin 


Madison,\Wisconsin 
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more specific and consequently more 
practical. 
FRANK W. HUBBARD 
Director, Research Division, NEA 


“Will you please tell me who this 
outfit is that puts out the enclosed 
booklet? I am curious to know if it is 
propavanda or not. Is it bona fide?” 

* * * 


“Please send me all available facts 
relative to BIE Day. Who controls it? 
Is it political?” 

* * * 

“T work as Secretary to the Board 
of Education. Am I eligible to come 
under the group insurance?” 

* * * 

“I would appreciate salary schedules 
for principals in second and third class 
cities, superintendents in third and 
fourth class cities, and for directors 
of elementary education.” 

* * * 

“The Teacher Welfare Committee of 
our association is attempting to pre- 
sent to the local board a health plan 
for teachers including both tubercular 
X-ray and required physical examina- 
tions. The committee has found it diffi- 
cult to establish a suitable form cov- 
ering these factors of health essential 
to the well-being of teachers and to 
sound educational procedures. If you 
have available any material or are able 
to advise us, your assistance will be 
appreciated.” 


* 
I Like Conventions 


Every convention is the best one I 
ever attended! 

I like to see the guys all dolled out 
in their Christmas ties and Sunday 
suits. 

I like to see the gals all frilled up in 
their goofy hats and foxy coats. 

I like to have folks I haven’t seen 
for ages greet me by my first name, 
even though I may not know them from 
Adam’s off ox. 

I like the nudging, jostling, 
mumbling of hotel lobbies. 

I like the tall tales and loud guffaws 
of hotel rooms and street corners. 

I like the gay store windows filled 
with merchandise marked down (prob- 
ably after it was marked up) to catch 
the unguarded eyes and pocketbooks 
of conventionnaires. 

I like the long lines in cafeterias 
where you can see what everybody else 
is eating. 

I like the squeak of new shoes tip- 
toeing down the aisle as their embar- 
rassed owner attempts to slip in late 
but unnoticed. 

I like the speeches which inspire me, 
inform me, and tickle me. 

I like to reminisce for months to 
come about the folks I saw, the yarns 
I heard, the lessons I learned at the 
greatest convention of them all. 

(Editorial by A. D. Holt, reprinted 
with permission from The Tennessee 
Teacher. Mr. Holt is past president of 
the NEA.) 
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The president and officers of the 
Wisconsin Education Association 
wish the 23,000 members of the 
Association good luck and God- 
speed in the year 1950-51. 


* 


Unfinished Business 


N OUR age of accumulating 
crises, each school year places 
new and greater responsibilities 
upon the shoulders of educators. 
There was a time when we who 
teach could dutifully spend our 
days in the cloistered realm of 
classrooms, libraries, and labora- 
tories unconcerned with events in 
such remote outposts of civiliza- 
tion as Korea, Indo-China, and 
Iran; but that seems long ago, 
before the rise of the new im- 
perialism, before information 
had been corrupted by false prop- 
aganda, before the world had 
shrunk and science had threat- 
ened the existence of man. 
Today our lives are far from 
cloistered, for hovering .on the 
periphery of all school activities 
are worldwide issues which chal- 
lenge the American way. And 
while we gladly teach of life and 
liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness, elsewhere in this world 


men madly preach that these 
truths we hold self-evident are 
base and ignominious lies. 

The struggle for men’s minds 
has become an even greater issue 
than the struggle for men’s 
bodies; and although armed con- 
flict between democracy and com- 
munism has been localized thus 
far in one small country of the 
Far East, the clash of ideologies 
resounds throughout the world. 
America is an aggressor! Our 
record is stained with intoler- 
ance! Our culture is synthetic! 
Our God is the Almighty Dollar! 
So go the arguments around the 
world, proclaimed from platform 
and soap box, whispered over tea 
table and factory bench. 

Now when in the course of 
human events history takes such 
a tragic turn, a decent respect 
for the opinions of mankind de- 
mands more than just business 
as usual from the nation of 





George Washington, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, and Abraham Lincoin. 
Clearly the hour calls for the 
final elimination from America 
of prejudice and poverty, of ig- 
norance and greed, and for the 
continuous communication of the 
truths that make men free. 

“It is for us the living,” said 
Lincoln, “to be here dedicated to 
the unfinished work remaining 
before us.” 

Our yet unfinished work is: 
first, to remove from our society 
these remaining vestiges of anti- 
democratic practices so that we 
may stand before the world as 
strong morally as we are phys- 
ically; and.second, to awaken hu- 
man beings here and everywhere 
with the true and good news of 
free men. 

In the performance of these 
tasks the school must play a sal- 
ient role; for we cannot build a 
better world for adults until we 
build a better world for children. 
So as we set our sights for the 
new year, let us set them also for 
the new generation by making 
our classrooms “the good society” 
in miniature. Let us practice the 
precept that we learn what we 
live, and as we live so are we 
judged in the hearts and the 
minds of men. 

Let us make the profession of 
teaching strong in order to make 
America strong and in order to 
keep the lamps burning in an 
hour of impending darkness. 

Teachers cannot save the world 
for democracy. They can save de- 
mocracy for the world. 

WINSTON BROWN, Pres. 
Wisconsin Education Assn. 


Milestone in Convention History 


HE 97th annual convention 

of the WEA in Milwaukee, 
Nov. 2-4, will be a memorable 
milestone in the progress of the 
education association. For many 
years the increasing numbers of 
teachers attending the convention 
from throughout Wisconsin have 
presented a problem to the officers 
of the association. This year for 
the first time for over a decade 
teachers will all assemble under 
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one roof for the general sessions 
in the morning. The Arena, the 
newly-built civic auditorium, will 
not only provide seating capacity 
for 13,000, but the additional ex- 
hibit area will make possible an 
increased number of exhibitors 
who have for years requested dis- 
play space only to be denied be- 
cause of the lack of facilities. 
The general session and the sec- 
tional programs are rapidly tak- 


ing shape. Pres. Winston Brown 
has already announced the selec- 
tion of five of the main speakers 
for the morning sessions. John H. 
Furbay, whom several heard at 
the convention of the American 
Association of School Adminis- 
trators at Atlantic City last year 
and praised for his forthright 
method of presentation and world 
mindedness, will present an inter- 
national topic on worid under- 
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DR. JOHN A. SCHINDLER 
standing and cooperation. As an 
educator of wide and diversified 
experience, he directs the global 
Air World Education program of 
TWA. In that capacity he has 
flown hundreds of thousands of 
miles and to him the airports of 
the world and the peoples of those 
foreign lands are as familiar as 
the corner drug store in the home 
town is to the ordinary man. 

A fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphic Society, the Royal An- 
thropological Society, and the Na- 
tional Geographic Society, Mr. 
Furbay spent several years with 
the U. S. Office of Education, for 
whom he carried out extended 
educational missions in South and 
Central America while attached 
to the U. S. Embassies in Costa 
Rica and Columbia. For three 
years he served as educational 
consultant in the Republic of 
Liberia and during that time was 
president of the College of West 
Africa. During World War II he 
carried out special assignments 
for the War Department related 
to the invasion and occupation of 
North and West Africa. He has 
also made documentary films in 
Europe, Central and South Amer- 
ica, the Pacific Islands, Africa, 
and the Near East. For four 
years he was director of the Edu- 
cation Department of Mills Col- 
lege, Oakland, Cal. 


Dr. John A. Schindler 


Each year at the convention the 
teachers of Wisconsin usually 
have the opportunity to hear an 
outstanding Badger who has 
gained a nationwide recognition 
for achievement in some realm of 
educational progress. This year 
they will have the privilege to 
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HARRISON WOOD 


hear Dr. John A. Schindler of the 
Monroe Clinic at Monroe. A little 
over a year ago Dr. Schindler 
spoke to a Farm and Home Week 
audience of several hundred peo- 
ple at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. The talk on the subject of 
psychosomatic illness was en- 
titled, “How to Live a Hundred 
Years Happily.” 

A broadcast of the address 
from the Union Theatre over the 
State Radio Council network 
brought so many listeners’ com- 
ments and requests for copies 
that it resulted in a re-broadcast 
on the Encore Series, which fea- 
tures the outstanding program of 





JESSE STUART 


the previous week. A re-broad- 
cast a month later brought so 
many requests that copies were 
sent to publications and editors. 
National and international dis- 
tribution of Dr. Schindler’s mes- 
sage followed. 

Listener responses and_ re- 
quests for copies of the talk have 
come from doctors, nurses, psy- 
chiatrists, medical libraries, men- 
tal health associations, social 
workers, professional directors, 


DOROTHY THOMPSON 





JOHN H. FURBAY 


business executives, school ad- 
ministrators, and individuals of 
all types. Many doctors have or- 
dered copies to distribute to their 
patients, and corporations have 
asked for thousands of copies to 
distribute to their employes. 

Within a year the fame of the 
Monroe doctor who talked on 
mental health at Farm and Home 
Week at the University has 
spread throughout Canada and 
the United States. 


Dorothy Thompson 


For years Wisconsin teachers 
have wanted to hear Dorothy 
Thompson, that leading woman 
journalist whose articles are syn- 
dicated in the newspapers not 
only in the United States, but 
throughout the world and whose 
radio comments aré heard by mil- 
lions. This year Pres. Brown has 
been successful in securing her 
for the Friday morning session. 

Miss Thompson, a daughter of 
a Methodist minister, first en- 
tered social work after gradua- 
tion from Syracuse University. 
While on a European tour a 
chance interview in Dublin with 
the famous Irish patriot, Terence 
McSweeney, marked her debut as 
a journalist and a career as a for- 
eign correspondent. 

She spent eight years in Vienna 
and Berlin for the Curtis news- 
papers, the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger and the New York Eve- 
ning Post. When she took over 
the important Berlin office of the 
New York Evening Post, she was 
the first woman ever to hold such 
a position for the American press. 

Miss Thompson wrote a num- 
ber of articles on Hitler before 
his access to power in 1933. After 
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the publication of her book, J Saw 
Hitler in 1934, she was ordered 
out of Germany and permanently 
denied permission to return. Her 
other books: include: Refugees: 
Anarchy or Organization, Doro- 
thy Thompson’s Political Guide, 
Let the Record Speak, and Por- 
trait of a Christian, the biography 
of her minister father. 


Harrison Wood 


To bring teachers the latest on 
world organization by one who 
began reporting at the Versailles 
Peace Conference which drew 
the curtain on World War I and 
who now covers the meetings of 
the United Nations Security 
Council and General Assembly, 
Pres. Brown has secured Harri- 
son Wood, a well-known Mutual 
Broadcasting System commenta- 
tor. Following World War I he 
spent much time in Europe ob- 
serving the rise and fall of the 
League of Nations, and he par- 
ticipated in the first conferences 
leading up to the writing of the 
United Nations Charter. 

Mr. Wood, a native of Iowa and 
a graduate of the Pulitzer School 
of Journalism of Columbia Uni- 
versity, is the author of four im- 
portant books: Europe Tomor- 
row, The Orient Looks Ahead, 
China Tomorrow, and Stalin— 
Man of Masks. 


Jesse Stuart 


Jesse Stuart, brawny six-foot 
farmer from the hill country of 
Kentucky, has become known as 
“the American Robert Burns.” 
The stories he tells of his country 
home and the people who live 
there have established him as one 
of America’s leading novelists. 
He was principal of a Greenup 
County, Kentucky, high school in 
1935 when “he awoke one morn- 
ing and found himself famous.” 
A collection of more than 700 of 
his poems, entitled Man With a 
Bull-Tongue Plow, had become a 
nationwide success and he was 
awarded a Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship. Taps for Private Tussie, his 
second novel, was a 1943 Book- 
of-the-Month Club selection and 
a national best seller. His tenth 
book, Tales from the Plum Grove 
Hills, was issued in the fall of 
1946. 
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Nomination for WEA Officers 


EMBERS desiring to file as candidates for any elective offices in 

the Wisconsin Education Association shall file their intention 
with the Executive Secretary on or before 12:00 o’clock noon of Sep- 
tember 25. 

Names may be filed by the candidates themselves, or by any or- 
ganization, group, or person interested in promoting such person’s 
candidacy. If the candidacy is filed by a group or person other than 
the candidate a letter of consent from the candidate should accom- 
pany the filing papers. Information concerning the candidate should 
be submitted but should have the candidate’s approval and furnished 
with the letter of intention. These will be published in the October 
Journal according to editing by a special committee. A glossy print 
should be included. Careful attention to the above detailed require- 
ments is suggested. 

Officers to be elected are: President, first vice-president, second 
vice-president, third vice-president, and executive committee members 
for District III and District IV for three years. 

Two delegates to the 1951 NEA convention will be elected by 
each executive committee district. 


* 


Proposed Amendments to the 
WEA Constitution 


HE Executive Committee recommends adoption of the following 

amendments relating to classifications of membership: 

Amendment 1. Repeal Article II and recreate it by substitution 
of the following: 


Article II Membership and Dues 


Section 1. There shall be five classes of members in the Wisconsin 
Education Association, viz., (1) active, (2) associate, (3) student, 
(4) retired teachers, and (5) life. Teachers actively engaged in edu- 
cational work shall be eligible to active and life membership and shall 
be entitled to full privileges of the association. Associate, student, 
and-retired teacher members shall not be allowed to vote or hold office. 

Section 2. Active and associate membership dues shall be $5.00 
for 1950-51 and thereafter dues shall be fixed by the Representative 
Assembly based upon the budget adopted, but shall not be reduced 
before the reserve balance in the association funds as of September 1 
equal 30 per cent of the current budget and such annual dues shall 
not be more than $5.00. Student memberships shall be $1.00. Retired 
teachers shall pay one-half of the amount established for active mem- 
bers. Life membership shall be $100.00. 

Dues shall be paid to the Executive Secretary of the association 
or to the proper officer of any local organization at least ten days 
before the annual meeting of the association. 


Representative Assembly 


The Committee to Study Reorganization recommends the adop- 
tion of the following amendments: 

Amendment 2. Repeal-Section 2 of Article VI and substitute 
therefor the following: “The Representative Assembly shall meet at 
the time of the annual meeting of the association, if such is held. The 
day and hour for holding the first session shall be set by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. Subsequent sessions, if held, shall meet at a time 
to be determined by a majority vote of the Representative Assembly.” 

Amendment 3. Amend Section 1 of Article V by striking out the 
words “one-third” in the last sentence of said Section and substituting 
therefor the words “one-half”. 

















WE x4 Committee 


Recommendation on Retirement 


OUR committee on teacher 

retirement and the actuary 
employed by the WEA have 
worked diligently upon changes 
to improve benefits under the 
State Retirement System. The 
committee has received and 
studied numerous suggestions 
from teacher groups and individ- 
uals which were given careful 
consideration. Throughout its de- 
liberations the committee was 
faced with the necessity of recon- 
ciling proposals with the basic 
principles of the system, with the 
findings of actuarial study, with 
the cost, and the highly important 
factor of possibility of enactment 
by the legislature. In May the 
committee met with the Joint In- 
terim Committee and laid its pro- 
posals before them in tentative 
form. 


Employment as Teacher 


Your committee hopes that all 
locals will study the proposed 
changes prior to the Representa- 
tive Assembly which body must 
approve before the introduction 
of bills. The formal report of the 
committee will be more detailed 
than is possible in a magazine ar- 
ticle. It will be in the hands of 
all locals in ample time for their 
study. The proposals tentatively 
agreed upon by the Committee 
are as follows: 

I. Amend Section 42.49 (5) to 
permit a teacher to be employed 
in teaching on a substitute or part 
time basis after retirement pro- 
vided that the sum of compensa- 
tion received for such teaching 
and the annuity does not exceed 
75% of the monthly rate of com- 
pensation received by the mem- 
ber before retirement. 


To be introduced in a separate 
bill. 


Veterans Provision 


II. Gives veterans who taught 
in Wisconsin for a school year 
after separation in a school un- 
der the retirement system credit 
for teaching experience for time 
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served. Any member who shall re- 
ceive such credit for service may 
make deposits for such period and 
shall be credited with correspond- 
ing state deposits calculated ac- 
cording to the formula in effect 
on June 30, 1947. Deposits calcu- 
lated upon salary received dur- 
ing first fiscal year in which 
member returned to teaching. 
The committee has approved for 
introduction the identical word- 
ing submitted by the Wisconsin 
Veterans Schoolmen and will in- 
troduce it in a single bill. 


Disability Feature 


III. Disability. Section 42.49 
(4) changed materially. Instead 
of requiring full deposits for 5 
consecutive years immediately 
preceding disability to qualify for 
the $25 additional, the require- 
ment is to have made required de- 
posits for 5 fiscal years and who 
taught or was on leave of absence 
within the 12-month period im- 
mediately preceding the occur- 
rence of disability. This removes 
the 5 consecutive year provision 
which has barred deserving 
cases. 

Another important change is 
that disability is defined as the 


whole this is the most important 
proposed change as its object is 
to increase annuities. 

The committee, after examin- 
ing data prepared by the actuary, 
recommends a substantial change 
in computing state deposits. It is 
to make the state deposit a uni- 
form amount for each teacher 
with the same amount of teach- 
ing experience, regardless of sal- 
ary received. The base salary for 
computing is to be $3000, 6% of 
which is $180. The state deposit 
is to be 50% of $180 plus 5% 
thereof for each year of teaching 
excluding the year for which the 
deposit is made, plus $25. The one 
per cent deduction is eliminated 









but the present limitation of $385 | 


state deposit remains. 


Figures : 


show the better position of lower | 


salaried people under this and the 
removal of the one per cent de- 
duction is across the board for 
all. 


should be supplemented by set- 
ting up a credit for each teacher 
for whom state deposits had been 
made equal to the difference be- 
tween the accumulated state de- 
posit for such teacher and the 
amount which would have accu- 


After your WEA Retirement Committee has studied 
the various proposals to improve the Wisconsin 


Teachers Retirement System, the committee submits 
a summary of the principal changes recommended. 


total and presumably permanent 
inability to engage in teaching. 
Previously it was required that 
disability cover only total and 
presumably permanent inability 
to engage in any occupation for 
compensation or profit. 

The disability feature as ap- 
plicable to the minimum benefit is 
similarly drawn. 

This bill, likewise, is to be in- 
troduced by itself. 

IV. Revision of state deposit 
formula. For the profession as a 


mulated to the credit of the 
teacher if deposits had been made 
throughout service on the basis 
of the proposed state deposit for- 
mula, assuming that the accumu- 
lation had been made at 3% in- 
terest. This would mean that all 


teachers retiring subsequent to | 
passage of the act would be en- © 
titled to the same state deposit | 


accumulation for all teachers hav- 
ing the same period of service, 
provided all such service was 


rendered in Wisconsin and the 7 


September 1950 


It is also proposed that this : 
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schedule of annuities would rep- 
resent the amount of benefit 
which could be expected from 
state deposits under conditions 
named. The credit set up for past 
service would be counted in com- 
puting the annuity from state de- 
posits but would not be available 
for death benefit. 

The actuary has computed 
what state deposits or state de- 
posits plus credits for past serv- 


- ice would be under this proposal. 


After 25 years of teaching as a 
senior teacher the state deposit 
would be $7,630; after 30 years, 
$10,743; after 35 years, $14,499; 
after 40 years, $18,852; after 45 
years, $23,899. Applying the an- 
nuity rates given in the WEA 
booklet on retirement it is easy 
to figure what the annuity on the 
state deposit would be at stated 
ages. The annuity from member’s 
deposit would be additional. The 
committee agreed that the change 
in formula would be beneficial as 
far as increased annuities are 
concerned and would give desired 
simplicity of computation. The 
$2 guaranteed state minimum 
would remain. 

In view of the change in the 
state deposit formula and result- 
ant higher state deposits produc- 
ing higher annuities the commit- 
tee felt it unwise to attempt to 
secure a higher minimum guar- 
antee at the same time. Actuarial 
figures show that the new for- 
mula will in most cases remove its 
necessity. The actuary advised 
against attempting both changes. 


Forfeiture Provision 


V. Repeal 42.49 (8), a forfei- 
ture provision which is impossible 
to administer. Recommended by 
State Annuity Board. Was in 
1949 bill and approved. 

VI. Requirements for minimum 
benefits. There has been demand 
for lowering the 60 year and 30 
years of service requirement. A 
difficult problem arises due to 
cost involved and the committee 
finally concluded a compromise 
requirement might improve the 
plight of many members. It is 
proposed that to be eligible for 
the minimum benefit a teacher be 
60 years of age and have 25 years 
of teaching, or, be 55 years of 
age and have 30 years of teach- 
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ing experience, not less than 20 
years of which was in the state. 

Full explanations of all 
changes are impossible here but 
will be in the committee report. 
The committee realizes that not 
all desired changes are included. 
It feels, however, that the fore- 
going will be far reaching and 
beneficial improvements for all 
members. Another serious factor 
in settling upon the changes is 
legislative acceptance. 

Members of the Retirement 
Committee are: J. H. Murphy, 
chairman, Chippewa Falls; Her- 
bert Dahmer, West Allis; L. R. 
Bune, Balsam Lake; Mark Ingra- 
ham, U. W., Madison; Joseph 
Mollica, Milwaukee; Dorothy 
Puestow, Madison; Viola Seider, 
Adell; Joe Sheski, N. Fond du 
Lac; Alice Sunstrom, Marinette; 
and the actuary is Edward D. 
Brown, Jr. of Chicago. 


WEA Executive 
Committee 


Summary of Meeting 
Milwaukee, June 3, 1950 


Appointed Miss Behrens, Mr. 
Emans, and Mr. Loop, in addition 
to the President to represent the 
WEA at the Bloomington Con- 
ference on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. 

Approved request of Wis. Anti- 
Tuberculosis Ass’n. to have 
X-Ray units in the exhibit hall 
for free chest examinations dur- 
ing the convention. Requests of 
this or a similar nature are 
granted on a yearly basis subject 
to available space and conditions. 

In response to a request for a 
section on Driver Education the 
committee authorized a section on 
Safety and Driver Education for 
1950 without the talent subsidy 
and appointed co-chairmen. 

Voted that a refund of $4 be 
paid on duplicate membership 
tickets. 

Authorized payment of ex- 
penses for two WEA delegates to 
the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth. 

Invited the chairman of the 
Committee to Study Reorganiza- 
tion to present a progress report 
at the next meeting. 

Heard the Treasurer’s report. 


Agreed to the advisability of a 
study of salary schedules and re- 
ferred such study to the Welfare 
Committee. 

* 


Summary of Meeting 


Pewaukee, Aug. 21, 1950, 
2:30 P. M. 


Walter Engelke, chairman of 
the Committee to Study Reorgan- 
ization, presented a report on the 
work of the committee. 

Ordered that all amendments 
to the WEA constitution before 
the Representative Assembly be 
voted upon by separate printed 
ballots. 

Heard the Treasurer’s report. 

Approved payment of expenses 
of presidents of local associations 
at the September—October confer- 
ences. 

Voted to abide by the provi- 
sions of the original plan for sub- 
sidies for sectional education as- 
sociations as applicable to the 
$100 flat subsidy payable to each 
association. Lake Superior and 
North Wisconsin associations 
have combined and will receive 
$100 plus 30 cents for each mem- 
ber who holds membership in the 
sectional and WEA. 

Authorized the president and 
secretary to investigate the selec- 
tion of a parliamentarian and to 
employ same if they see fit. 

Granted permission to Wiscon- 
sin Association of School Secre- 
taries to conduct a section pro- 
gram for one year without the 
talent subsidy. 

Set the time for convening of 
tepresentative Assembly to be 
November 2, 2:00 P. M. 

Physical education group had 
urged that a dance and reception 
be held after the Thursday eve- 
ning program. The committee 
agreed to the, proposal and sug- 
gested to the group that if it 
made all arrangements for the 
affair the WEA would appropri- 
ate $100 for it. 

Decreasing attendance at Sat- 
urday’s convention program was 
discussed. It is the hope of the 
committee that all local associa- 
tions will try to stimulate attend- 
ance on this day. 


O. H. PLENZKE 
Executive Secretary 





















Divisional Associations 


Have October 
Conventions 





JOHN C. BURKE 
Southwest 


CTOBER is convention 

month for several of the di- 
visional educational associations 
in the state. Officers of the organ- 
izations have scanned the list of 
available speakers and have 
chosen well known leaders in ed- 
ucation, government, and related 
fields. At most of the conventions 
social programs and entertain- 
ment features are planned as an 
important part of the annual 
meeting. 


NORTH-LAKE SUPERIOR 
Ashland, Oct. 5-6 


The North Wisconsin—Lake Su- 
perior Education Association 
which will hold its meeting at 
Askland this year will have for 
its theme, New Horizons in Edu- 
cation. Pres. Clement S. Bertag- 
noli of Ashland has announced 





GEORGE E. 
North—Lake Superior 


WATSON 


that the following have been 
booked as the principal speakers 
for the two-day session: George 
E. Watson, state superintendent 
of public instruction; Arthur H. 
Oestreich, superintendent, The 
Joseph Sears School, Kenilworth, 
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Ill.; G. Robert Koopman, associ- 
ate superintendent, Department 
of Public Instruction, Lansing, 
Michigan; Virginia Mason, su- 
pervisor, human relations classes, 
Wilmington, Del., and William M. 
McGovern of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Although the topics have 
not been announced all will be a 
phase of the general theme. 


As an entertainment feature 
for the convention the Associa- 
tion has collaborated with the 
Music Club of Ashland to secure 
the United States Marine Band 
for the first day of the conven- 
tion. Socially, the Association is 
again holding an all-day coffee 
where the teachers may gather 
with other members of their pro- 
fession. This feature of the past 
two conventions has met with 
great success. 


WESTERN WEA 
La Crosse, Oct. 12-13 


On the same dates as the 
Northwestern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Association at Eau Claire, 
Oct. 12-13, the Western Wiscon- 
sin Education Association will 
hold its annual convention at La 
Crosse. Beginning in the after- 
noon of Oct. 12, Kenneth F. Mc- 
Farland, superintendent of 
schools, Topeka, Kan., will be 
the first principal speaker and 
will be followed by E. T. Mc- 
Swain, school of education, 
Northwestern University. The 
Thursday morning session will 
open with an address by Clifford 
Froehlich, occupational and guid- 
ance service, United States Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 
The balance of the morning and 
early afternoon will be devoted 





CLARK KUEBLER 
Southwest 


to round table discussions. The 
closing address for the conven- 
tion will be given by William C. 
Donald II, chaplain, Evangelical 
Deaconess Hospital, Milwaukee. 


NORTHWESTERN WTA 
Eau Claire, Oct. 12-13 


Headliners for the Northwest- 
ern Wisconsin Teachers Associa- 
tion at Eau Claire include well 
known educators, physiologists, 
and popular lecturers. Pres. 
Grace Walsh of Eau Claire has 
announced four principal speak- 
ers for the general sessions. They 
are: Kenneth McFarland, super- 
intendent of schools, Topeka, 
Kan.; J. L. Rosenstein, physiolo- 
gist and author, director and 
chief of staff of the Career Plan- 
ning Counsel of America; Emily 
Taft Douglas, representative-at- 
large from the State of Illinois; 
and Robert Kazmayer, world 
traveler and author. 


SOUTHWEST WEA 
Platteville, Oct. 6 


Clark Kuebler, president of 
Ripon College, has been selected 
as one of the principal speakers 
at the morning session of the 
Southwest Wisconsin Education 
Association convention at Platte- 
ville, Oct. 6. His subject is Gladly 
Would He Learn and Gladly 
leach. Following the sectional 
meetings in the afternoon, John 
C. Burke, warden of the Wiscon- 
sin State Prison, Waupun, will 
close the convention with an ad- 
dress entitled, From the Seed to 
the Harvest. Mrs. Gladys Wad- 
dell of Dodgeville is president, 
and A. J. Kriewald of Platteville 
is secretary—treasurer. 


September 1950 
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IGHTEEN delegates repre- 
senting the Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association and 29 repre- 
senting other educational organi- 
zations in the state took an active 
part in the Representative As- 
sembly of 3300 delegates which 
transacted the business and for- 
mulated educational policies in 
the 88th Annual Convention of 
the National Education Associa- 
tion at St. Louis, July 3-7. More 
than 4000 teachers from the 
United States and its territories 
attended the proceedings and 800 
leaders conducted sessions of 
more than 20 NEA departments. 

As usual the popular Wisconsin 
headquarters in the Statler Hotel 
not only served as the meeting 
place for Wisconsin delegates but 
also for the thousands from 
throughout the country who came 
to renew acquaintances and to 
talk shop. 

During the five days Wisconsin 
delegates participated in many 
discussion groups on topics of 
professional interest. In some ses- 
sions teachers made a critical 
analysis of their own organiza- 
tions, the issues and trends fac- 
ing education, and the means to 
secure public understanding and 
support. At the close of each dis- 
cussion, the delegates presented 
their conclusions to the Wiscon- 
sin delegation. 


Slade Re-elected 


S. R. Slade of Wausau, who has 
been NEA Director in Wisconsin 
for the past three years, was re- 
elected for another term. A. I. 
Winther of Whitewater STC was 
chosen as a member of the Cre- 
dentials Committee and Mary 
Scott of Two Rivers was named 
alternate. Alma Therese Link of 
Oshkosh was elected to the Reso- 
lutions Committee with Gerda P. 
Wittman of Milwaukee as alter- 
nate. The delegates chose H. C. 
Weinlick of the WEA staff as a 
member of the Necrology Com- 
mittee and Theodore Stewart of 
Racine as alternate. 

Social highlights of the conven- 
tion for the Badgers were the 
Wisconsin breakfast at the Jeffer- 
son Hotel on Thursday morning 
and the boat ride down the Mis- 
Sissippi on the ferry boat, Ad- 
miral, on Thursday evening. The 
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Badgers Aid in Forming 
NEA Educational Policy 


latter feature was substituted for 


the Friendship Evening with 


candidates for NEA offices. 


Defense of Education 


Appraising the achievements 
of the public school "system, con- 
vention speakers occasionally 
bristled at the attacks of those 
who disparaged the effectiveness 
of America’s educational pro- 
gram. The first expression of re- 
sentment against unjustified at- 
tacks on the schools was made by 
Andrew D. Holt of Tennessee, 
president of the NEA, in his key- 





Ss. R. SLADE 
NEA Director 


note address. ‘‘While constructive 
citizens’ committees for education 
have been springing up the coun- 
try over,” said President Holt, 
“there have also come into being 
certain other groups whose pri- 
mary purpose apparently is to 
weaken the public schools, at least 
to arouse public doubt concerning 
the value of their program. These 
groups have lambasted us for 
failing to teach the three R’s; for 
giving too many vocational 
courses, or too few vocational 
courses; for over-emphasizing 
athletics, or for under-emphasiz- 
ing athletics. Their main purpose 
seems to be to discredit our school 
programs—whatever they may 
be.” 

Harold Benjamin, dean of the 
College of Education, University 


of Maryland, and chairman of the 
National Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy Through 
Education, followed President 
Holt with a more detailed account 
of criticisms leveled at the 
schools. Mr. Benjamin said, “The 
enemy is trying our line with a 
number of local probing raids, 
attempting to find out where we 
are weak or strong, testing his 
methods of attack, recruiting and 
training his forces, building up 
his stock piles, filling his war 
chest, and organizing his propa- 
ganda units.” 

A three-day discussion group 
of the convention devoted its at- 
tention to the improvement of 
school public relations, naming 
as a first objective informing the 
public on the improvement of 
educational opportunity in recent 
years. A feature of the conven- 
tion was its emphasis upon the 
responsibility of the teacher to 
aid in building peaceful interna- 
tional relations. Forty-two edu- 
cators from other nations at- 
tended the meetings. 


Support for Federal Aid 


J. Easton Parratt, State De- 
partment of Education, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, chairman of the Leg- 
islative Commission, reported 
progress toward federal aid to 
education. The National Com- 
mander of the American Legion, 
George N. Craig, re-affirmed the 
support of his organization. “The 
American Legion stands squarely 
behind federal legislation that 
will help states maintain a fair 
salary schedule for teachers in 
public elementary and secondary 
schools throughout the nation. 
With the Legion this is a national 
mandate. In this fight we do not 
intend to stack arms.” 

Improved relationships be- 
tween races received emphasis. 
John H. Furbay, director of Air 
World Education, Kansas City, 
Mo., pleaded for elimination of 
prejudice, calling attention to the 








fact that a large majority of the 
peoples of the world are dark- 
skinned minorities. Delegates 
adopted a by-law as follows: 
“. . . only those cities shall be 
considered (for convention pur- 
poses) where it is possible to pro- 
vide a maximum degree of equal- 
ity for the housing, feeding, seat- 
ing at the meetings and general 
welfare of all members of the as- 
sociation.” 

Another by-law proposed at the 
Boston meeting of the Association 
in 1949 was adopted to prevent 
membership in the National Edu- 
cation Association of any person 
“who is a member of the Commu- 
nist Party of the United States or 
of any organization that advo- 
cates the changing the form of 
Government of the United States 
by any means not provided for in 
the Constitution.” 

Corma Mowrey, Charleston, 
West Virginia, was elected presi- 
dent for the year 1950-51; Paul 
Grigsby, superintendent of the 
Community High School, Granite 
City, Ill., was elected first vice- 
president. The next annual meet- 
ing of the National Education As- 
sociation will be held in San 
Francisco, July, 1951. 


Representing Wisconsin 

Delegates representing the 
WEA included: Dorothy Balliet, 
Portage; Edith B. Heidner, West 
Bend; Lawrence Anderson, Lima 
Center; Lillian Krohn and Alice 
Sunstrom, Marinette; Helen M. 
Elliot and Eileen Cantwell, Mil- 
waukee; H. C. Weinlick and Theo. 
Sorenson, Madison; Lester M. 
Emans, Eau Claire; Mary Scott, 
Two Rivers; Catherine Behrens, 
Kenosha; 8S. R. Slade, NEA di- 
rector, and E. H. Boettcher, Wau- 
sau; Winston Brown, Pewaukee; 
A. I. Winther, Whitewater; Ruth 
Person, Superior; and Matt Kne- 
dle, Wisconsin Rapids. 

Delegates from other educa- 
tional associations in the state 
were: Jerome Hutto, Green Bay; 
A. C. Werth, Wisconsin Super- 
visors Association, Wausau; Zella 
Loomer and Eva Tompitch, Wau- 
kesha; Gerda Wittman and Sally 
Cutter, Milwaukee Secondary 
Teachers Association; Blanche 
McIntyre, Neenah; Rose L. Erick- 
son, La Crosse; Margaret Grif- 
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fiths, Northeastern WEA, Nee- 
nah; Bertha TeWinkle, Shore- 
wood; Lucy E. Smith, Marie 
Danielson, and Ted Stewart, Ra- 
cine; O. A. Birr, Milwaukee Ele- 
mentary Principals Association; 
Alma Link, Berns Cook, and Gor- 
don Kester, Oshkosh; S. J. Payn- 
ter, Wausau; Herb Simon, Apple- 
ton; Mary Zepezauer and Marie 
Reiss, West Allis; Wm. Buboltz, 
Milwaukee Elementary Princi- 
pals Association; Elisa Neal, 
Platteville STC; Marge Bork- 
noski, Ethel* Molinar, and Irene 
M. Kelley, Milwaukee Teachers 
Association; Ann Noble, Stout 
Institute; Ansgar Svanoe, Madi- 
son; Erland Johnson, Sheboygan. 


Have You Read 


Teaching the Youngest? 
By Mary Louise Culkin. Mac- 
millan, 1949. $2.50. 


This is a text prepared especi- 
ally for the kindergarten teacher, 
and for those directly concerned 
with, or responsible for her pre- 
service and in-service education. 
In addition to being particularly 
helpful as a guide in planning 
conferences of student teachers in 
laboratory schools, and for the 
beginning kindergarten teacher, 
it might also serve as a splendid 
“refresher” for experienced 
teachers and supervisors. Dis- 
cussed in detail are kindergarten 
problems in connection with 
handwork, music, children’s lit- 
erature, child study, curriculum 
making, excursions, guidance, hy- 
giene and beauty, practical dis- 
cipline, attitudes and standards, 
plus a wealth of illustrative ac- 
counts of classroom situations and 
recommended techniques for 
meeting those situations. Con- 
tains suggestions to student 
teachers and suggested readings. 
An interesting, practical book.— 
LULU O. KELLOGG, Principal, 
Waushara County Normal, 


A Practical Handbook for 
School Counselors? 

By Clifford E. Erickson. Ro- 
land Press, 1949. $3.00. 


It is becoming more evident as 
time goes on that a guidance pro- 
gram is an integral and insepa- 
rable part in the curriculum of 


the current educational process. 

Guidance in directing students 
for purposeful objectives is not 
an entirely new concept in educa- 
tion. It was in vogue to some ex- 
tent in the past but without 
trained counselors in formulating 
an effective guidance program. 

The author has given many val- 
uable and timely suggestions for 
a well defined counseling service 
for counselors, teachers, and 
school administrators to help stu- 
dents with their problems and 
plans. The material is practical 
and presented in question and 
answer form. 

A trained counselor can do 
much to remedy maladjustments, 
failures, and those who are handi- 
capped because of unfavorable 
environmental situations. A guid- 
ance set up can be summarized as 
the process of helping persons in- 
dividually and collectively to as- 
sure better and more wholesome 
adjustments in life.-—ARTHUR 
DIETZ, County Superintendent of 
Schools, Waushara County. 


Reviews appearing in this column 
regularly are written by members of 
the Reading Circle or others chosen to 
prepare them. All books are found in 
the Reading Circle list of professional 
books. 


WEA Financial 
Summary 
May 1950 
Balance May 1, 1950 __$20,122.29 


OE kee 2,024.00 
$22,146.29 
Expenditures —__---- 4,544.35 


Balance June 1, 1950 _$17,601.94 
Reserve Fund—$21,000.00 (Par 
Value) 
June 1950 
Balance June 1, 1950 _$17,601.94 


SNE ie cate nace 2,253.07 
$19,855.01 
Expenditures —___--- $ 8,169.06 


Balance July 1, 1950 _$11,685.95 
Reserve Account—$21,000.00 
(Bonds par Value) 


P. M. VINCENT 
Treasurer 


September 1950 
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2 West 45th St, New York 19, N. ¥ 
Do this right away! 


Like other American business firms, we 
believe that business has o responsibility 

to contribute to the public welfare. 

This od is therefore y 
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O APPLE IS BIG ENOUGH 

... this arresting newspaper 
headline caused a housewife in 
Seattle, a carpenter in New 
Haven, a banker in Houston, to 
read the advertisement under the 
illustrated large apple: 


As long as we live, we cannot express 
in full our debt to our teachers... 


Almost simultaneouSly, the 
same message reached millions 
of other Americans via the many 
voices of modern advertising. 
Simply, repetitiously, dramati- 
cally, the story was told to huge 
audiences. Magazines, news- 
papers, outdoor posters, the ra- 
dio, television, placards in street- 
cars and buses, all echoed appre- 
ciation for the valiant work of 
teachers in the face of many odds. 

The time was 1948 and The Ad- 
vertising Council, at the request 
of the U. S. Office of Education 
and the Citizens Federal Commit- 
tee on Education, had marshalled 
its forces to help solve a crisis in 
American Education. This non- 
profit organization of advertis- 
ers, advertising agencies and 
major advertising media, saw ed- 
ucation as a vital force in democ- 
racy. And the group believed that 
the advertising techniques so ef- 
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Education has a friend 
of mighty voice in 


BES 


Advertising: 


Spokesman for Better Schools 


BES 


fective in selling commercial 
products and promoting other 
worthy causes—the American 
Economic System campaign, the 
fight on tuberculosis, the Com- 
munity Chests, the Red Cross, 
Nurse Recruitment, traffic safety, 
forest fire prevention —could 
arouse the public to the true 
facts concerning the nation’s 
schools. 

So with a slogan of “Our 
Teachers Mold Our Nation’s Fu- 
ture’, the Council set about to 
tell the people of the supreme 
value of education and the threats 
to it from an avalanche of in- 
creased enrollments, crowded 
worn-out buildings, and a short- 
age of teachers. 


A Flood of Advertising 


In 1949, realizing that the job 
was not yet done, the Council re- 
newed its efforts. Back of the new 
program was also the National 
Citizens Commission for the Pub- 
lic Schools, a citizens’ group es- 
tablished for the purpose of en- 
couraging the formation of com- 
munity groups to work toward 
improved school conditions. 

Seven years of experience en- 
abled The Advertising Council to 


Horace Powell 


Managing Editor 
The Kansas Teacher 


move quickly. Benton and Bowles, 
Inc., a leading advertising 
agency, again volunteered to 
serve on the Council’s Better 
Schools program, donating with- 
out charge the time and services 
of their top executives, skilled 
copy writers, artists and mem- 
bers of their research staff. Felix 
Coste of the Coca Cola Company 
agreed to act as volunteer coor- 
dinator for the project. 

Soon were produced advertis- 
ing kits, radio and television con- 
tinuity, display layouts and ads, 
attention-demanding with their 
titles—How to Cripple a Child 
for Life (with second-rate school- 
ing in a crowded classroom) ; The 
Stork and the School Board; and 
Is Your Community an Ostrich? 
The engravings, mats, printing 
and mailing costs for this flow of 
publicity were paid for by the 
National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools and the Amer- 
ican Textbook Publishers Insti- 
tute. 


Donations from the Advertisers 


Actual placement of the ads, 
radio messages, etc. represented 
a donation on the part of adver- 
tisers and media groups them- 
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selves. There was an enormous 
contribution of time and space: 
10,527 newspaper ads, 90,000 car 
cards, 4,000 outdoor posters, full 
page ads’ in 30 company publica- 
tions, 711 messages on four 
major radio networks, plus thou- 
sands of local radio “‘spots” and 
messages on 20 television shows. 
It is estimated that more than 
three million dollars worth of ad- 
vertising space and time were 
contributed by the advertising in- 
dustry. An additional contribu- 
tion to the campaign was the dra- 
matic March of Time film, The 
Fignt for Better Schools which 
was shown in communities 
throughout the country. 

Education today has tangible 
proofs of the virility of this pub- 
lic service advertising. Advertis- 
ing must be credited with play- 
ing a major role in stimulating 
local participation in public 
school problems and local action 
in bettering the school systems. 
Nearly every state in the country 
increased legislative appropria- 
tions for the support of schools. 
Lay commissions for the im- 
provement of public education 
have sprung up in many states 
and hundreds of communities. 
PTA membership is up 46 per 
cent. There is school support 
from such widely diverse eco- 
nomic groups as chambers of 
commerce and labor unions. And 
teacher pay and prestige have 
continued to rise, with the edu- 
cator gaining the rank of first 
class citizen in many communi- 
ties. 


Unfinished Task 


Is the Council’s job finished? 
Not while the nation’s birthrate 
continues on a high plateau, 
threatening a paralyzing crisis 
in the schools five to ten years 
hence. Not while we need to re- 
cruit a minimum of 30,000 teach- 
érs a year in order to fill current 
and expected vacancies in the 
teaching field. 

Consequently, The Advertising 
Council, working closely with the 
National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools and the U. S. 
Office of Education and other ed- 
ucational groups, remains in the 
field to battle for teachers. With 
a new slogan—Our Schools Are 
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The American Education 


Week Story . 


MERICAN Education Week 
is one of the great develop- 
ments of the first half of this cen- 
tury. In establishing the annual 
observance its founders recom- 
mended cooperation 
“in securing for America a program 
of education adequate to meet the 
needs of the twentieth century, and 
which will give every boy and girl 
that equipment in education and 
training which is his right under our 
democratic government and _ which 
will make of all, whether native or 
foreign, good American citizens.” 


The program designed to ac- 
complish these ends included a 
recommendation to the effect that 
“an educational week be observed 
annually in all communities for 
the purpose of informing the 
people of the accomplishments 
and needs of the public schools 
and to secure cooperation and 





What We Make Them . . . Good 
Citizens Everywhere Are Help- 
ing—the Council will tell Amer- 
icans this year that, with some 7 
million more children, in the ele- 
mentary schools of 1956 than 
there are now, no citizen can re- 
lax on the job of supporting the 
schools. Sponsored ads of na- 
tional corporations and Main 
Street stores, the mass circula- 
tion magazines and dailies as well 
as the crossroads weeklies, major 
networks and 100-watt radio sta- 
tions, large-to-small outdoor and 
transportation advertising firms, 
will repeatedly bring the story to 
the eyes and ears of the public. 


Belief in Education 


It is a happy circumstance for 
education that, through The Ad- 
vertising Council and the Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools, the American 
businessman and other lay people 
are saying: 

“We believe that the kid next 
door and his freckle-faced friends 
down the block are the most valuable 
natural resources the nation has... 
and it is time for all of us to do 
something about conserving that pre- 
cious resource. Let’s do it through 
support of the schools”. 


Agnes Samuelson 
Assistant Editor, Journal of the 
National Education Association 








support of the public in meeting 
these needs.” 


New Interpretations 


The significance of this observ- 
ance increases each year along 
with new methods of interpreta- 
tion. American Education Week 
has become the most outstanding 
period of the year for educational 
interpretation. Each year a gen- 
eral theme sets the stage for the 
celebration. The 1950 theme is 
Government Of, By, and For the 
People. 

The daily topics point up the 
relation of education to selfgov- 
ernment and single out areas for 
special emphasis in planning 
school and community events. 
They are Moral and Spiritual 
Values, Responsibilities of the 
Citizen, Meaning of the Ballot, 
Urgent School Needs, Opportu- 
nity for All, Home—School—Com- 
munity Teamwork, and Free- 
dom’s Heritage. 

Education is a round-the-clock 
process. It does not begin and 
end with American Education 
Week. Fullblown programs can- 
not be developed in one short 
week. But the groundwork can be 
laid for improvements in the 
greater community concern for 
the wellbeing of the schools which 
the program engenders. 

The national sponsors are Na- 
tional Education Association, The 
American Legion, National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, 
and the Office of Education, FSA. 
The American College Public Re- 
lations Association is urging ac- 
tive cooperation by the institu- 
tions of higher learning. For a 
list of the special helps which 
have been made available at nom- 
inal cost to help planning commit- 
tees develop their programs, 
write direct to the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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ARENT-TEACHER people 

are looking ahead to a very 
full year. The National Congress 
is again conducting five regional 
parent education workshops, 
training leadership from coast to 
coast, because it believes that 
parent and family life education 
helps parents to become more un- 
derstanding of their children, 
helps them to raise the standard 
of the home, and demonstrates in 
every move our faith in the 
American way of life. We also 
believe that it is our mission to 
furnish the best possible schools 
for our children. 


Building Citizenship 

The Middle Western region met 
in the University of Chicago for 
one week. Three Wisconsin lead- 
ers worked with Ethel Kawin, re- 
gional consultant in Parent Edu- 
cation, together with representa- 
tives from seven other states. 
Wisconsin will receive many bene- 
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MRS. WOODS O. DREYFUS 
President, Wisconsin Congress 
of Parent and Teachers 








fits from exchange of ideas which 
will be put to use in leader train- 
ing groups in many areas. 

The National Congress has ar- 
ranged to hold its board meeting 
in New York the last week in 
September. An International Re- 
lations Workshop will be held in 
connection with this meeting so 
that our leaders may have an op- 
portunity to see the United Na- 
tions in operation. An informed 
leadership can again take this 
material back into the grass roots 
of each state in the nation. Yes, 
we are building a good, sound 
citizenry. It was recently an- 
nounced that the PTA has sup- 
plied one-third of all the funds 
collected by the National Com- 
mission’s sixty member organiza- 
tions for aid to scientific, cul- 





tural, and educational institu- 
tions in countries all over the 
world. 

In each state congress a mem- 
ber of the board of managers is 
now serving on the state commit- 
tee for the Mid-Century White 
House Conference on Children 
and Youth. We still believe that 
“All Children are Our Children.” 

In Wisconsin we shall soon 
start our Fall Conferences to be 
held in every district of our state. 
We shall again stress the teacher 
recruitment program, acquaint 
those in the teacher-training in- 
stitutions with our Student Loan 
Fund from which worthy stu- 
dents may receive a noninterest 
bearing loan. We shall encourage 
every member to subscribe to our 
National Parent-Teacher maga- 
zine, for we believe that the spe- 
cialists who are writing for us 
can help every problem our chil- 
dren may present. We know that, 
although we are biologically able 
to become a parent, we are not 
always qualified psychologically 
to be an intelligent one. Our study 
groups will be able to help us use 
our resources and try to assist in 
this field. 


Legislative Year 

As this is a legislative year, we 
shall also have a workshop for 
council leaders. They too will be 
taught to carry back to their 
groups legislative measures which 
will affect the schools in our 
state and help to interpret the 
program to parent groups. 

Yes, we are looking forward 
to an instructive year. Our ac- 
tivities will reflect our sincere de- 
sire to cooperate with our school 
administrators to answer the 
needs of Wisconsin’s children. 


* 


Normal Regents Adopt 
New Salary Schedule 


A new salary schedule for state 
teachers college faculties to be- 
come effective July 1, 1951, was 
adopted at the July meeting of 
the Board of Regents of Normal 
Schools. The schedules were 
worked out by the governing 
board in cooperation with the 
Association of Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Colleges. 
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Marks 20th Year As 
Classes Begin, Sept. 18 SCHEDULE 
Monday Time Grades 
HEN the Wisconsin School Afield With Ranger Mac ____ 9:30 a.m. 5-8 
of the Air begins classes Radio Almanac —..........< 1:30 p.m. 5-8 
Monday, Sept. 18, for its thou- Tuesday 
sands of pupils in schoolrooms lo Be, Ne 9:30 a.m. 24 
scattered throughout Wisconsin, Let’s Draw --------------- 1:20pm. 3-6 
it marks the opening of its 20th Wednesday 
year on the air. Young Experimenters eee 9:30 a.m. 5-8 
. . Journeys in Music Land ___ 1:30 p.m. 4-8 
From the very first week of H. B. McCarty Thursday 
broadcasts three ames hav - “ene Music Enjoyment ~___--____ 9:30 a.m. 14 
been continually identified with News of the Week _________ 1:30 p.m. 5-8 
the School of the Air. They are standing of Friday 
H. B. McCarty, its founder and each person or Rhythm and Games ____-___ 9:30 a.m 1-8 
present director; Prof. E. B. Gor- event. ao 1:30 p.m. 3-8 
don with his Journeys in Music Broadcasts 
Land programs; and Mrs. Fan- of the Wiscon- 


nie Steve, known for her Rhythm 
and Games broadcasts and the 
Careful Club. All three will re- 
turn for this anniversary year. 

Back again are several other 
familiar names—Wakelin 
“Ranger Mac” McNeel with his 
Afield with Ranger Mac, Mrs. 
Elyda Morphy and Music Enjoy- 
ment, James Schwalbach and 
Let’s Draw. Other favorite pro- 
grams scheduled for 1950-51 are: 
Growing Up, Young Experiment- 
ers, News of the Week, and Book 
Trails. 

A new course is being included 
this year to help teachers in high- 
lighting familiar and lesser 
known names and events. It is 
Radio Almanac, a dramatic and 
documentary series based on hu- 
man achievement and_ under- 











sin School of the Air, originated 
by WHA on the University of Wis- 
consin campus, are heard regu- 
larly each school day at 9:30 a. m. 
and 1:30 p. m. They are carried 
by stations WHA Madison, 
WLBL Auburndale, and the State 
Radio Council FM network sta- 
tions (see map on opposite page 
for locations). 

With these programs available 
more Wisconsin teachers will be 
able to supplement daily class- 
room studies with radio courses. 

Complete teacher manuals have 
been prepared for each course with 
preparation and follow-up sugges- 
tions for the broadcasts. Manuals 
may now be ordered and classes en- 
rolled by writing to the Wisconsin 

School of the Air, Radio Hall, Madi- 

son 6. An enrollment and order form 

is provided on the opposite page. 





Studio visitors taking part in a “Journey in Music Land” broadcast led by Prof. 
E. B. Gordon. The boys and girls are from Pheasant Branch School, Middleton. 
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ABOUT THE COURSES 


AFIELD WITH RANGER MAC— 
Wakelin McNeel 
with conservation 
and nature talks to | 
instill in the hearts 
of boys and girls 
true love, under- 
standing, and re- 
sponsibility — the 
only foundation for 
becoming a good 
conservationist. Spe- 
cial Conservation 
Project. 





Ranger Mac 


RADIO ALMANAC—Dramatie and 
documentary broadcasts to aid teach- 
ers in marking familiar and lesser- 
known names and events on our cal- 
endar. Human achievement and un- 
derstanding are highlighted for each 
person or event. 


GROWING UP—Original stories em- 
phasizing basic health habits the 
first semester and an understanding 
of community living the second. 


LET’S DRAW—Creative art, the ex- 
pression of a child’s own ideas and 
understanding. Planned by James 
Schwalbach particularly to aid the 
teacher who is not an art specialist. 


YOUNG EXPERIMENTERS—Children 
learn by doing as they perform 
simple experiments in physical sci- 
ence. Here are answers to children’s 
growing questions on science. 


JOURNEYS IN MUSIC LAND—It is 
not enough for Prof. E. B. Gordon 
that the boys and girls of Wiscon- 
sin sing. They must have the finest 
music—music that they can enjoy 
all their lives. 


MUSIC ENJOYMENT—Boys and girls 
make friends with good music and 
are led skillfully to understanding 
and appreciation by Mrs. Elyda 
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Morphy. They also “meet” the mu- 
sical instruments. 

NEWS OF THE WEEK—Outstanding 
events of the week are reported and 
interpreted for children with special 
emphasis placed on backgrounds. No 
new manual has been prepared this 
year. Any one of the three published 
in the past three years for the series 
will give guidance in evaluating 
news. 

RHYTHM AND GAMES—Mrs. Fannie 
Steve again brings games, panto- 
mines, rhythms, and lessons in safety 
to the youngest in school. Basic to 
the series is the development of bod- 
ily control, poise, and the finest 
group spirit. 

BOOK TRAILS—The best in children’s 
literature presented as a stimulus to 
varied and worthwhile leisure-time 
reading. This year’s theme: The 
Growth of a Child—as an individual 
—in his community—in his world. 


* 


Reception Improves Via 
New State FM Stations 


For the first time in the history of 
the Wisconsin School of the Air schools 
in the western part of the state will 
be able to hear the broadcasts clearly, 
without static and fading, on a regular 
basis. The programs will be carried to 
the area by two new stations in the 
State Radio Council’s FM network. 
They are WHWC at Colfax in Dunn 
County, and WHLA at Holmen in La 
Crosse County. 

The Council was established by the 
1945 Wisconsin Legislature to “plan, 
develop, and operate an educational 
broadcasting system.” Funds were ap- 
propriated for six FM stations in the 
1945, 1947, and 1949 sessions. This fall 
all six stations will be in operation 16 
hours daily. Two more stations are 
planned to give complete coverage to 
the entire state. 





O Full-time FM A Day-time AM 
WISCONSIN EDUCATIONAL 


STATIONS 
WO ee Madison 970 ke. 
WHA-FM ~_-_-..---- Madison 88.7 mc. 
eee Delafield 90.7 mc. 
Woew .......-... Chilton 89.3 me. 
Wem ....... Rib Mountain 91.9 me. 
ee Auburndale 930 kc. 
Vo) Colfax 88.3 me. 
WE oe ea Holmen 90.3 me. 
Ashland-Superior __------~-- Future 
Southwestern Wis. _-__---_----- Future 
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University Offers Films 
And Reference Materials 


Two university Bureaus in the Ex- 
tension division are cooperating this 
year with the Wisconsin School of the 
Air in making additional information 
available to schools on subjects cov- 
ered in radio courses. 

The Bureau of Visual Instruction has 
selected films to correlate the broad- 
casts in several series. 

The Bureau of Information and Pro- 
gram Services is preparing packets of 
reference material related to the sub- 
ject areas in several series. These are 
loaned to schools upon request. 

Complete details on both of these 
services can be found in the teacher 
manuals. 





FOR QUICKER SERVICE— 


1. Use Enrollment and Manual Order 
Form. Additional forms may be ob- 
tained from tke School of the Air. 


2. Principals and superintendents may 
order manuals in quantities for 
schools and send enrollments within 
30 days. Extra order forms will be 
included in shipments for conveni- 
ence in assembling enrollments. 


3. Send payment with all orders of 
$1.00 or less. Stamps are acceptable 
on orders of less than $1.00. 


4, Parents and others may order man- 
uals. Indicate that the booklets are 
not for school use. Include payment 
with the order. 








Wisconsin School 
of the Air 


Invoice No. 





ENROLLMENT and MANUAL ORDER 








(Please Print) 


City and State_-__. 


P.O. Addressof School = =————<C~C~Cw 


IOS FIGS aoe oe nes ca Sere cawanncnduaeeense 


Check Type of School 
One-room rural_______________ 


Graded not under 
City Superintendent .______- 


City elementary __ 







































































County. ......- == 
Teacher training --_-________- 
School___--- 
Handicapped children_____- 7 
Le al -- Peet 5 oe ccscas 
NO. 0) 
ion , Private __- 
elie ENROLLMENT _ORDER 
tissening | Lasanteg: | Stemuat-] Wantes | Ones 
AFIELD WITH RANGER MAG eer 20c : 
RADIO ALMANAC - ees art 0c eh 
GROWING UP — —— Th eee o. hoes 
————hUC Ct CCCOSt~”:CSCSC SO Se 
“YOUNG EXPERIMENTERS we. ee 30 |” a 
JOURNEYS IN MUSIC LAND” NR ha its |e . 
Songbook Pais eee ee ee 
Piano Accompaniment nm As x '? as  30e eee ee 
MUSIC ENJOYMENT ih: = et eee eee 
Instrument Chart ivan 4 x , _ a ae 
: ee Se. ae ” 
NEWS OF THE WEEK (No man’ this y'r)) | Da x 
RHYTHM AND GAMES| ad we soc |lltt(‘]SCS “4 
ROOK TRAILS | 20c 
I __ ——_1 | ____— 











RI Do ate abate ansiin 
Correspondence 





PA YRRMICE SINCBRIEON 65 occu nstncesmsmnanin 
or 


Post Office 








Make Remittance Payable to; WISCONSIN SCHOOL ON THE AIR 
Mailing Address; RADIO HALL, MADISON 6, WISCONSIN 

















News 


and Views 


CAPITOL COMMENT 


of Public 


of the Department 


Instruction 








Civil Rights Progress 
For American Indians 


O AMERICAN Indians of 
public school age get a fair 
chance for education in Wiscon- 
sin? Does equality of educational 
opportunity, a part of our Ameri- 
can dream, -exist for Indian boys 
and girls in our own state? 
Recently these questions were 
put to Bert F. Johnson, Super- 
visor of Indian Education in Wis- 
consin Schools. At first, Bert was 
a little suspicious of such ques- 
tions. Were we seeking genuine 
information or were we prejudic- 
ing the Indian’s chances by fur- 
ther setting him apart from his 
fellows? Convinced of our sincer- 
ity and good judgment, Johnson 
got down to cases. 


Unconscious Discrimination 


“Ves,” said Johnson, “there is 
discrimination in Wisconsin 
against the Indian. “But,” he 
hastened to add, “it is not con- 
scious, open or malicious discrim- 
ination. It is rather an unthink- 
ing type of discrimination born 
of a laissez faire attitude toward 
the problems of Indians. 

“Public school opportunities 
are available to all children of the 
State of Wisconsin, and by all, I 
mean each and every child. They 
are subject to the compulsory 
school attendance laws of the 
state. However, I have yet to 
have a white adult report a case 
of truancy of an Indian neigh- 
bor’s child. It just never occurs 
to the white neighbor that a neg- 
ligent Indian parent should be re- 
ported to the authorities just as 
he would report a negligent white 
neighbor. This is discrimination, 
not intentional to be sure, but 
just as effective on the welfare of 
the Indian child as if it were.” 


Greatest Injustice 


When asked what he considered 
the greatest injustice the Wiscon- 
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sin Indian has to contend with, 
Mr. Johnson, after a moment of 
thought said: 


“Perhaps the greatest act of 
discrimination by Americans gen- 
erally against the Indian has been 
our policy of segregation—the 
creation of Indian Reservations. 
While the Indian is not required 
to live on a reservation, over the 
years we have made certain in- 
ducements such as tax-free land, 
food and clothing, token health 
services and the like, that tend to 
keep him there. In all but a few 
cases year-round work opportuni- 
ties that would enable the Indian 
husband to maintain a family are 
sadly lacking on the reservations. 
We induce the Indian, with bits 
of economic candy, to live in an 
area that will not produce meat 
and potatoes. 

“Being Americans we, of 
course, also had to devise some- 
thing different for the Indian in 
the field of education. We created 
and supported the federal Indian 
Boarding School wherein we sub- 
jected the Indian child from age 

























6 to 18 to a regimented dormi- 
tory life. He ate, slept, played, 
worked, and went to school with 
other Indian children. On the 
great day of graduation, he re- 
ceived his diploma certifying his 
ability in English, algebra, and 
history, and was told to go forth 
and live like an educated white 
man. The fact that he never, 
during his 18 years, experienced 
a day of life as the ordinary white 
child knows it, must have made 
this advice rather bewildering to 
the Indian boy or girl. Under the 
circumstances, is it odd that 
many went home to mother and 
dad (reverted to the blanket) on 
the reservation?” 


Assimilation Necessary 


“We don’t mean to harm the 
Indian. We are rather proud of 
him and like the legends we have 
built up about him, but, day by 
day, year by year, we seem to 
have taken steps that make it 
hard for him to be assimilated.” 

What are we doing in educa- 
tion to hasten this process of as- 
similation, so necessary for de- 
veloping and maintaining Indian 
self respect and reasonable self- 
sufficiency? “In Wisconsin,’’ 
Johnson continued, “we are at- 








Courtesy Wisconsin Department of Agriculture 


Perhaps the greatest act of discrimination by Americans generally against the 





Indian has been our policy of segregation—the creation of Indian Reservations. 
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tempting to hasten the process of 
assimilation by working through 
the public schools. During the 
past two years, all federal day 
and boarding schools have been 
closed and provisions have been 
made for the children in the pub- 
lic schools. We realize that as- 
similation during school years 
will not guarantee assimilation in 
adult life. However, we are quite 
sure that public school experi- 
ences will help to pave the way 
for assimilation in adult life.” 


A Stitch in Time 


Be Sey eo , Ripon, Wis- 

consin, was a very surprised 
mother when the school authori- 
ties told her that Barbara was 
discovered to have a slight loss of 
hearing in the right ear. Barbara 
was recommended to attend the 
otological clinic that was being 
arranged for children having 
varving degrees of deafness. 

Several months before, the 
tipon Schools established a Hear- 
ing Conservation Program in 
their school. It was a program 
designed not only to discover 
children with hearing impair- 
ments, but to prevent others from 
acquiring hearing handicaps. 

Sars We ceeds still not con- 
vinced by the audiometric results, 
visited Barbara’s teachers at 
school. 

Without waiting for ‘an ap- 
pointment at the clinic, the 
mother took Barbara to her fam- 
ily physician. He advised that 
Barbara be taken to an ear spe- 
cialist in Fond du Lac. The otol- 
ogist found a small compact piece 
of paper adhered to the ear drum. 
After carefully removing the ob- 
struction, the hearing acuity of 
that ear was restored to nor- 
malcy. The specialist also com- 
mented that it was very fortu- 
nate that the detection was dis- 
covered in time. Had the obstruc- 
tion been allowed to lodge in the 
ear very much longer, the ear 
drum would have been damaged 
by infection and deterioration, 
leading to further serious com- 
plications. 

mee Ein eew.,. is now very 
grateful that the school program 
brought Barbara’s condition to 
her attention. 
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The W. E. 44. says:- 


“Good Human Relations Make 
Good Public Relations” 


OE BELSON was a bus driver in a middle sized community. He 

took the ordinary pride in his job that any bus driver would take, 
supported his family fairly well, and was quite content. The daily 
complaints a bus driver has about some of his passengers didn’t bother 
him too much. After all some people complained about everything. 


Joe had also been driving a load of children to a school each 
morning and afternoon this past year. He didn’t think much about 
it until. something happened one day. That was the day his boss 
called him in and gave him the news. It was good news too, for the 
teacher of the youngest of these children had written to the manager 
of the bus company and told how fine a bus driver Joe was and how 
well he took care of the children. She told that all the parents of the 
children were highly pleased at his careful attention and then wound 
up by thanking the bus company and Joe for such fine service and 
personal attention. Both the manager and Joe were highly pleased 
and appreciative. Their reaction was one that seemed to say “People 
do care about little acts of kindness and courtesy.” 


You can rest assured that the teacher that sent this little letter 
and the school she represented were high in Joe’s and the bus com- 
pany’s estimation. And you can also rest assured that they told a lot 
of people about this little incident. The result was that good human 
relations were established still further and that good public relations 
were strengthened still more. And all it took was one little letter 
from an appreciative teacher. 


“Good human relations do make good public relations.” 











74 Double-Garreled Suggerction — 
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Visual aids clarify meanings. 
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language. 


Vocabulary development emphasized. 
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Why Teachers’ Pension Laws? 


Justice Owen Gave the Answer 


OT long after the present retirement law was 

enacted (1921) one Richard Dudgeon, who 
had spent many years at teaching in Wisconsin 
and who taught after passage of the law, died. 
According to the act his wife was to receive his 
and the state deposits plus prior service credits. 
The Annuity Board determined the amounts and 
properly filed the claim with the secretary of state 
who issued his warrant for payment to the state 
treasurer. Contending that benefits for service be- 
fore enactment of the law were contrary to its pro- 
visions the treasurer refused to pay the certified 
claims. The Supreme Court issued an alternative 
writ of mandamus to pay the claim or show cause 
for his failure so to do. And so the case was taken 
before the Supreme Court which in a lengthy and 
famous ruling ordered the prior service claim paid. 
This settled an important issue as it affected prac- 
tically all of those teaching at the time. 


Advantage of Teachers’ Pension Laws 


The opinion of the court, written by Justice Wal- 
ter Owen, includes a strong defense of teachers’ 
retirement systems as earned security for teachers 
as well as sound public policy for the best interests 
of our public schools. The reasoning of the court 
is so clear and apropos to-day that we reproduce 
a section of Justice Owen’s opinion which bears the 
caption Advanlages of Teacher Pension Laws. Said 
the Justice: 

“One of the major functions of all government 
is to promote an efficient educational system. For 
many years public attention has been drawn to the 
fact that our schools are not equipped with expe- 
rienced teachers. Countless individuals enter the 
teaching profession during the early years of their 
lives only to drop out after a brief experience and 
enter more inviting and remunerative vocations. 
Although the state maintains teachers’ training 
schools and normal schools for the purpose of 
qualifying teachers to render efficient service in 
the schools of the state, the brief tenure of service 
rendered by those who are thus educated, is most 
discouraging, and the state fails to reap a propor- 
tionate benefit from the money thus expended. The 
reason is apparent. The teaching profession does 
not yield the remuneration afforded by other voca- 
tions requiring much less knowledge. It is briefly 
followed by many merely as a stepping-stone to 
acquire a little experience and to enable them to 
place themselves in some other business or profes- 
sion. Thus the great number of our teachers are 
young and inexperienced. Those who have given 
serious thought to the problem agree that if those 
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who have once entered the profession are to remain 
therein, the profession must yield a competence in 
old age. Even though the spirit of devotion and 
self-sacrifice to laudable and noble work be deeply 
implanted in some, that instinct of human nature 
which enjoins us to make use of our years of 
strength and power to provide for the infirmities 
of age, operates as a restraint upon their altruistic 
indulgencies. A calling or profession will attract 
and hold men of intelligence, ability, and devotion 
only so long as they recognize that the avenue of 
promotion is open to them and that security is 
afforded against the risks of life. A certain meas- 
ure of economic independence should be the reward 
of one who labors loyally and successfully in a pro- 
fession or other field of employment. The prevail- 
ing salaries of teachers have not been sufficient to 
accomplish this result. Because of the discouraging 
consequences resulting to our educational system 
from the brief tenure of service on the part of 
those whom the state had educated for the work, 
there has been and is a growing sentiment that the 
teaching profession must be made more attractive 
by rewards of a material nature to induce a longer 
tenure of service. As a phase of that broader social 
philosophy which has come to demand that an em- 
ploye who has given the services of a lifetime to 
an employer be provided for in his old age, public 
thought has crystallized upon the idea that teachers 
who render society service of the highest order 
shall not wear themselves out and be summarily 
dismissed from the service without something in 
the nature of a provision for the support of them- 
selves and their dependents. It is recognized that 
this protection should be more definite and digni- 
fied than that of common charity. This belief finds 
expression in so-called teachers’ pension laws pro- 
viding a fund created by the contributions of the 
teacher and the state. The result sought and hoped 
for is an encouragement of thrift on the part of 
the teacher and a more devoted, contented, and 
continuous service, thus benefiting both the teacher 
and the public.” 

We have here the words of an illustrious jurist 
written over a quarter century ago in which he 
holds that the profession must yield a measure of 
economic independence in old age; that this pro- 
tection should be more definite and dignified than 
that of common charity. Present retirement bene- 
fits for teachers fall far short of the philosophy 
upon which the Supreme Court based its decision. 
The WEA is urging the necessity for increased 
benefits and hopes the Legislature will respond 
favorably to recommendations of the association. 
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Beginnings of Teacher Retirement 
HE 1911 Retirement Law required a test of but 

















were Herman Ekern, former insurance commis- 
sioner, and Charles E. Brooks. During the investi- 
gating and planning for a new system the legisla- 
tive committee worked in close cooperation with a 
committee of the Wisconsin Teachers Association. 
Public hearings were held in five cities. 

The result was a bill embodying most of the 
features of the present law which became effective 
July 7, 1921, as Chapter 549. 


THE SPOTLIGHT ON EDUCATION AND EDUCATORS 





James Becomes Aids Supervisor 


H. T. James, Whitewater supt. of 
schools, was named supervisor of state 
schools aids by Supt. George E. Wat- 
son. Mr. James ranked first in the civil 


George H. Huebsch Retires 


After 43 years in the book business 
in Wisconsin, 37 of which were with 
The Macmillan Company, George H. 
Huebsch of Milwaukee stepped aside 
last spring for others to carry on. He 
began his long career in educational 
work as a teacher in a rural school of 
Buffalo County in 1899 which was fol- 


lowed by the principalship of a state 
graded school at Cochrane. Through- 
out the many years attending confer- 
ences, conventions, and visiting schools, 
he has become the friend of thousands 
of Wisconsin educators. Because of his 
interest in education and people, you 
will probably see him at the annual 
WEA convention for many years to 
come. The Journal extends best wishes 
for many happy and interesting years 
ahead. 


Kansans and Texan Visit WEA 

It was a pleasure and privilege for 
the WEA office to have a group of 
out-of-state educator leaders drop in 





7” eight years to prove that it was actuarially un- 
sound. So ineffectual were its provisions, so insuffi- 
cient was its revenue, that the Legislature of 1919 
authorized a committee of its own to make a thor- 
ough study of it. On this committee were Senators 
Antone Kuckuk, chairman, and George Skogmo, 
Assemblymen Riley S. Young, John T. Williams, 

n and R. M. Hanson. Retained as special counsel 
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n Meets September 30 

f The WEA Committee on Reso- 

s lutions will meet September 30 prin adit ore win 

to prepare its report to the Rep- . 

i resentative Assembly. The report 

will appear in the October Jour- 

- nal. Association members may 

’ send copies on subjects they de- 

sire to propose to Supt. R. G. 

‘ Hein, Waukesha, the chairman 

; of the committee, or to the Ex- 

1 ecutive Secretary in advance of 

i the meeting. 
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Arithmetic learning that lasts is new—in The World of Numbers, a modern 
arithmetic program that offers new proportions in its developmental, prac- 
tice, and testing materials aimed at (1) early fixing of generalizations; and 


(2) lasting grasp of the fundamental skills needed in problem-solving. 
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for a visit in August. They were: Ruth 
A. Stout, chairman, Kansas Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Stand- 
ards, Waurine Walker, president, 
Texas State Teachers Association, and 
Charles O. Wright, executive secretary 
of the Kansas Teachers Association. 

The group had just completed at- 
tendance at one of the numerous edu- 
cational institutes conducted at the 
University this summer. They were a 
jovial and stimulating trio and we are 
grateful for their visit. What did they 
want to see before leaving Wisconsin? 
A cheese factory in operation. We ar- 
ranged it for them. 


Waukesha Co. Sends News Letter 


Winston Brown, Waukesha Co. su- 
perintendent of schools, sends to the 
teachers and members of the boards of 
education periodically a mimeograph 
news letter containing many valuable 
items of news about education. Not 
only does the news letter present facts 
pertaining to schools, but also has 
many human interest stories and 
thoughts about life—all of which make 
interesting reading. 


Mobley is AVA Secretary 

M. P. Mobley, state director of vo- 
cational education at Atlanta, Georgia, 
has become the new executive secre- 
tary of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation to succeed L. H. Dennis. He will 
take office January 1. 


Hornbostel Pilots PDK 

Victor Hornbostel, research director 
of the WEA, was recently elected pres- 
ident of the Phi Chapter of the Phi 
Delta Kappa at the University of Wis- 
consin. During the summer school the 
officers planned a series of professional 
meetings at the University. 


Badgers Attend NEA Conference 


Wisconsin was represented at the an- 
nual NEA Institute for Organization 
Leadership in Washington, D. C. July 
24-Aug. 18. Rex T. Dahms, a student 
at Eau Claire STC and president of 
the Future Teachers of America at 
Eau Claire, and Emma S. Erickson, 
president of the La Crosse Education 
Association, took an active part in the 
meeting. In all there were 82 in at- 
tendance representing local and state 
educational associations and FTA’s 
from throughout the country. 


Teachers Win Scholarships 


Nine Wisconsin high school teachers 
of physics have been honored by the 
award of General Electric Science Fel- 
lowships, Dean Elmer Hutchisson of 
Case Institute of Technology an- 
nounced. The new fellows are Edmund 
R. Anderson, Monroe; Clarence W. 
Bittner, Reedsburg; James H. Brad- 
shaw, Superior; Rosemary G. Ehl, Clin- 
tonville; Arvie W. Gordon, Chilton; 
Fred A. Hebal, Stevens Point; Wilbert 
E. Remmele, Beloit; and John W. 
Schneck, Milwaukee. 

The fellowships covered all costs in- 
cluding travel for a special six week’s 
summer course at Case Institute of 
Technology, Cleveland, Ohio. Sponsored 
jointly by the General Electric Com- 
pany and Case, the fellowships are 
awarded in recognition of outstanding 
high school teaching to fifty teachers 
of high school physics from states in 
the Great Lakes region. This is the 
fourth year the fellowships have been 
given. 


Miss Pinkston Retires 
Eva Pinkston retired as secretary of 


the Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the NEA on September 1. 
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To succeed her the executive board 
elected Robert W. Eaves, a graduate of 
the University of North Carolina and 
George Washington University in 
Washington, D. C. He has been a prin- 
cipal in his native state of North Caro- 
lina, in Virginia, and in Washington, 
D. C. For the past few years he has 
served as executive secretary of the 
National Commission on Safety Educa- 
tion of the NEA. 


Engel Goes to Philippines 


Harold A. Engel, assistant director 
of WHA and associate professor of ra- 
dio education at the University, left 
Madison for the Philippine Islands, 
July 1. Through an award of.a U. S. 
Department Fullbright Research Schol- 
arship he will assist the Silliman Uni- 
versity at Dumagueta, Negros Island, 
establish radio stations which will give 
radio service throughout the length of 
the Philippines. Mr. Engel will also 
work with programming, personnel 
training, and audience studies. He will 
return to the University the first of 
the year. 


Kiwanis Honors Teachers 

The Kiwanis Club of Whitewater 
paid tribute to the teachers of White- 
water youth, May 2, at a dinner held 
in their honor. Guests of the club were 
the elementary and high school teach- 
ers of the College Training School and 
the city schools. In keeping with the 
Kiwanis practice of giving community 
recognition to outstanding community 
service in all fields, special honor was 
paid to the six teachers having the 
longest period of teaching service in 
the city. 

In a brief but impressive ceremony, 
Pres. Greene presented each of the six 
with a special “service certificate” as 
a token of the appreciation of the en- 
tire community for the influence which 
each of them had on the youth of 
Whitewater. 


New School Leaders for 1950 


Many faculties of Wisconsin schools 
were greeted by new administrators at 
the opening of school in September. 
Harvey H. Cornell, principal of the 
Door—Kewaunee County Normal School 
at Algoma since 1945, became Algoma 
superintendent of schools to succeed F. 
A. White. Robert J. Gaulke who has 
been on the faculty of the Door- 
Kewaunee Normal School faculty for 
the past six years succeeds Mr. Cor- 
nell. 

Laurin P. Gordon who has headed 
the Mt. Horeb Public Schools since 
1942 resigned to accept the principal- 
ship of Roosevelt Junior High at Ap- 
pleton. Donald Dimick is principal at 
Mt. Horeb. Tomahawk chose Melvin F. 
Asher, superintendent at Mellen, to 
succeed R. J. Rutherford as superin- 
tendent of schools. 

Conan S. Edwards of Whitehall be- 
came supervising principal of the John 
Edwards High School at Port Edwards 
in place of S. J. Knezevich who re- 
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signed to do further graduate study 
at the University. Mr. Edwards was 
succeeded at Whitehall by Robert 
Bungum. John A. Bjorge, superintend- 
ent at Oconto, was chosen to a similar 
position at Whitewater to succeed H. 
Thomas James who joined the staff of 
the State Department of Public In- 
struction. Walter R. Bruce of Green- 
wood was elected superintendent at 
Oconto. 

Earl D. Brown, former Madison 
board of education secretary and for 
the past year head of the McKinley 
Home for Boys at Van Nuys, Calif., 
succeeds Leonard Waehler as principal 
of Madison Central High School. Roy 
V. Boyer, a member of the Stanley 
High School faculty for the past 20 
years, was named to succeed C. W. 
Dodge as superintendent of the Stan- 
ley Public Schools. 

Philip G. Booth, supervising prin- 
cipal of Centuria Schools, succeeds Os- 
car B. Christianson as Stoughton High 
School principal. Mr. Christianson ac- 
cepted a similar position in the Mc- 
Lane Elementary School at West Bend. 
D. A. Kebs, supervising principal at 
Dorchester for the past three years, 
accepted the position as head of the 
Spencer Public Schools. 


Weinlick Heads NEFSA 


H. C. Weinlick, WEA field consult- 
ant, was recently elected president of 
the National Education Field Service 
Association. Maybelle Robinson of Mis- 
sissippi is vice-president, and Kitty 
Hoyle of Virginia is secretary—treas- 
urer. The organization of field workers 
meets regularly at the time of their 
national meeting in December and at 
the NEA summer convention. The or- 
ganization seeks ways and means by 
which field workers can be of greater 
service to the educational associations. 


Teachers Honored for Service 


May and June newspapers contained 
numerous interesting accounts of re- 
tiring teachers who received the plaud- 
its of school children and the public 
for long and useful careers of service 
to education. 

Burt J. Phillips, instructor at the 
West Allis School of Vocational Edu- 
cation since September, 1916, retired 
at the end of the school year June 16. 
Mr. Phillips has had several different 
titles and types of work during his 34 
years at the Vocational School. 

In addition to his 34 years in Voca- 
tional School work, Mr. Phillips taught 
three years in the Agriculture School 
in Wauwatosa from 1913-16. On the 
last day of the school year, June 16, 
the faculty of the West Allis School 
of Vocational and Adult Education 
gave a luncheon in his honor and ten- 
dered him a suitable memento in com- 
memoration of the occasion of the ter- 
mination of his long and distinguished 
teaching career. 

Helen Dalgleish of Milwaukee con- 
cluded 50 years of teaching, 46 of 
which were at the Eugene Field School 
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in Milwaukee. To attest to the esteem 
in which Miss Dalgleish was held more 
than 600 of her former pupils gathered 
at the Knights of Pythias Castle Hall 
to pay tribute to their former primary 
school teacher. A check of $1,000 con- 
tributed by former pupils, a citation 
“for meritorious service” from the Mil- 
waukee School Board and a resolution 
from the Common Council praising her 
services were evidence of community 
appreciation. 

R. O. West, principal of the West 
Allis Central High School for 30 years 








and a teacher and administrator in 
Ohio schools for nine years prior to 
joining the staff at West Allis, retired 
at the close of the school year. Mr. 
West was highly commended by his 
teachers and administrators with whom 
he worked for his human understand- 
ing and capable administration. 
Annette Kottnauer, principal of the 
Vieau Elementary School of Milwaukee, 
likes teaching. Although she has been 
principal of the Vieau School for 28 
years and active in Milwaukee schools 
for over 50 years before her retirement 
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This new “Sweet Land of Liberty” 
booklet has 28 pages. The 24 pic- 
torial charts, 7% x 5% inches 
are in two-colors. They tell in 
graphic, interesting form the vital 
story of our American form of 
government. 

The method of presentation “‘is 
adaptable toallage-levels,appeals 
to all ages. For use of elementary, 
high, and even adult classes.” 
Beneath each chart is a brief, clear 
explanation. This strengthens the 
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Just out is new edition of this timely booklet 
welcomed by teachers everywhere challenged 
with the present-day teaching of Our Democracy. 


understandings derived from the 
charts, focuses attention for dis- 
cussions and provides amplitica- 
tion for points of departure. 


The subjects taken up go from 
1133 to1950—from Our Heritage 
from Old England to today’s 
Citizen’s Bill of Duties. The chap- 
ters cover The Growth of Democ- 
racy in Early America; The Great 
Decision—what kind of govern- 
ment?; The Bill of Rights; and 


so on. 


IF FURTHER INTERESTED—Editor and originator of the charts is 


DR. FRANCIS L, BACON, Dept. of Education, University of California 
at Los Angeles. To own a copy of “Sweet Land of Liberty”, write 
DENOYER GEPPERT, Dept. 0, 5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40. 


Postpaid, 50¢. Special rates for class or school quantity. 


Airplane pilots are big users of chewing gum because the 
chewing and flavor give them a pleasant little lift. 
Ever try chewing delicious, refreshing WRIGLEY’S 
SPEARMINT GUM after a long day’s work when grad- 
ing papers, reading or studying? Try it some time. 
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DAVID P. HARRY 
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A valid and reliable new instrument 
for measuring achievement in the 
four “essential” areas of secondary 
education — mathematics, science, 
social studies, and English. The 
booklet contains a comprehensive 
battery of achievement tests based 
on the content of high school 
courses as they are being taught 
today throughout the country. Pro- 
vides objective evidence helpful in 
solving many types of educational 
problems, including: 


1. The role of curricular achieve- 
ment in guidance of students. 


. The relationship between ex- 
pected and measured achieve- 
ment. 


. The relationship between ability 
and measured achievement. 


. The effectiveness of special 
teaching efforts in certain areas 
of instruction. 


. The relationship between local 
and national achievement. 


. The relative performance of 
schools within a local or state 
system. 


World Book 
Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16 
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last June it does not mean that she 
has ceased to have an interest in edu- 
cation and the welfare of children. 
Miss Kottnauer intends to devote her 
time to voluntary welfare work for 
children in Milwaukee. 

Recognition of 20 years of service 
in the teaching profession was given 
Bernice Staege, principal and teacher 
in the Harmony School of Sheboygan 
County at a banquet on May 10. One 
hundred former school friends, teach- 
ers, members of the school board, and 
parents were present. During the eve- 
ning program Miss Staege was pre- 
sented with a watch by County Super- 
intendent Ray B. Lightfoot in behalf 
of the guests present. 

Peter Bickler, educator, teacher, and 
principal for 51 years of which the last 
37 were as principal of the U. S. Grant 
School of Milwaukee, was feted by the 
faculty, the PTA, and friends on June 
15. Mrs. Lois Smith president of the 
PTA presented the school with a port- 
rait of the retiring principal. On hand 
to pay tribute to Mr. Bickler were 
School Board members and adminis- 
trators. 

After 30 years as superintendent of 
the Stanley Public Schools C. W. Dodge 
retired at the close of the school year. 
On May 30 a reception was held hon- 
oring him for his service to education 
and for the high regard in which he was 
held by all who knew him. His efforts 
as an administrator were aimed at en- 
richment of the curriculum to keep in 
step with progress and in working for 
an integrated program for the welfare 
of both town and country pupils. Mr. 
Dodge received many letters from lead- 
ing school officials praising him for his 
leadership and contributions to the 
community. 

About 450 people were present the 
evening of June 1 to greet and to say 
“goodbye” to Grace Pendleton, mathe- 
matics teacher, advisor, and friend to 
hundreds of Walworth people for the 
past 26 years. An impromptu program 
included many of her former pupils. 
Several gifts were presented to her by 
members of her former classes. 
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“Our new principal is quite popular 
with the children.” 





The Journal joins the many friends 
of the retiring educators who express 
appreciation for work well done and a 
wish for many years of enjoyment 
ahead. 


News from La Crosse STC 

A minor in Health Education will be 
offered by the La Crosse STC, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Pres. Rex- 
ford Mitchell. The new courses to be 
offered towards this minor includes: 
Health Methods, Nutrition, Community 
Health Problems, Methods and Mate- 
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rials in School Health, and Marriage 
and the Family. Millard Murphy a 
graduate of Columbia University in 
1949 has been appointed to teach some 
of the subjects. Last year Mr. Murphy, 
a native of Ohio, taught Health Edu- 
cation in Florida State College. 

Other new appointments to the La 
Crosse faculty include: Richard T. 
Hartley, a Nebraskan, as instructor of 
biology to replace Oren E. Frazee who 
retired in June after 30 years on the 
faculty. Another newcomer +o the fac- 
ulty will be Margaret Hocker to re- 
place Florence Wing who had been a 
member of the staff and head librarian 
since the opening of the college 41 years 
ago. Robert Novak, a La Crosse alum- 
nus, has accepted a position as an as- 
sistant in biology and geography and 
as tennis coach of the varsity squad. 
teturning to the college as Director of 
the Student Health Center is Marjorie 
McGrath, Chilton. 


Two faculty members are on leaves 
of absence this year. Alex Perrodin, 
Science critic, who will attend Colum- 
bia, is temporarily replaced by Virgil 
Ziemer of De Pere, and Robert Fred- 
erick, Speech Department, who will do 
advanced work at the University of 
Iowa, will have as his temporary re- 
placement, William Dwyer of Shawano. 


PDK Elects Showers 


Robert Showers of Green Bay was 
elected president of the Alpha Kappa 
Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa at the 
regular spring meeting held in Mani- 
towoc. Wilbert Taylor of Manitowoc 


was elected vice-president, and Merle J. 
Lucia of Green Bay, secretary-treas- 
urer. All PDK members in the Fox 
River Valley and Lake Shore areas are 
invited to affiliate with the field chap- 
ter next year. A post card asking to 
be placed on the mailing list should be 
sent to the secretary in care of the 
Green Bay Public Schools. 


Wisconsin Radio Has Observers 


Educational broadcasting activities 
in Wisconsin and the operation of the 
state FM network have attracted a 
number of observers from other states 
and several foreign countries. During 
the summer observers from Japan, 
Germany, Australia, Turkey, Israel, 
and the University of Mississippi vis- 
ited WHA. It is a reminder that the 
progress of educational broadcasting 
in Wisconsin is recognized nationally 
and internationally as well as within 
our state. 


McGrath Proposes Student Help 


Dr. Earl McGrath, United States 
Commissioner of Education, has re- 
cently called attention to the fact that 
we are failing to fully educate over 
half of our youth. He proposes a “civil- 
ian bill of rights” to give financial as- 
sistance to help students through col- 
lege. A recent survey made by the 
Office of Education shows that “of ev- 
ery 1000 students finishing fifth grade, 
900 have the ability to go through high 
school; yet only 403 do so. Out of the 
same group 320 have the ability to go 
through college; only 70 do so. 


“Scholarships are needed for worthy 
prospective college students who do 
not have the necessary funds to at- 
tend college. Such scholarships,” Mr. 
McGrath suggests, “should be pat- 
terned after the G. I. Bill of Rights.” 


Necrology 


Charles Frolik, 36, principal of the 
Waterman School in Beloit, and his 
wife were both killed in a two-car col- 
lision near Port Arthur, Ontario, Can- 
ada, on Aug. 6 while on vacation. He 
was graduated from Central STC and 
Northwestern University. Mr. Frolik 
taught in Adams County schools and 
in the Friendship State Graded School 
and was principal of the McKinley 
School in New London before joining 
the Beloit staff. He had just completed 
his first year as principal at the Water- 
man school. 

* * * 

W. H. Dudley, 85, founder of the 
UW Division of Bureau of Visual In- 
struction, died, Aug. 21, in Madison 
after a brief illness. From 1892 until 
1897 he was instructor at the Lake 
Forest Academy at Lake Forest, IIl. 
In 1897 he became head of the Biology 
Department of Platteville State Normal 
School and continued in that position 
until he founded the UW Visual Edu- 
cation Bureau in 1914. In 1929 he re- 
signed his post at the University to 
accept the position of regional director 
for the Yale University Film Service 
in the middle west, a position he held 
until he retired in 1942. 





tests . 


score tests... 


expensive and simple to use . 


Saves teachers up to 90% of scoring time... 
automatic diagnostic analysis on Reading, Arithmetic, and 


Language Tests . . . designed for use only with California Test Bureau tests. 
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SAVES UP TO 9QZ% OF SCORING TIME 


in- 





An amazing new device to eliminate the drudgery of scoring tests .. . 
. can be used with either hand or machine-scored 
. no need to look up grade placement or percentile norms in manual. 


no answer key necessary to 





7 cents each 
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REQUEST PERMISSION TO SEE THE COPY SENT TO YOUR ADMINISTRATOR, PRINCIPAL, 
OR SUPERVISOR, SINCE THE DISTRIBUTION OF SPECIMEN SETS IS RESTRICTED TO THEM. 


5916 Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles 28, California 


CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU e@ 110 South Dickinson Street, Madison 3, Wisconsin 


206 Bridge Street, New Cumberland, Pennsylvania 
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Educational Records 5 


$L00*% ( SONGS 

EACH MELODIES 
RHYTHMIC 
ACTIVITIES 





DANCES 
GAMES 


RECORDS FOR 
RURAL SCHOOLS 


Slee coal 
for Elementary Schools 


Yes, by popular demand of teachers from 
all parts of the nation, RCA Victor is 
re-issuing, on single 78 rpm records, the 
educational series that has been popular 
with schools for many years. 

These RCA Victor records were origi- 
nally selected and recorded to aid in 
accomplishing specific aims and objectives 
in the school music program. They are 
recommended by leading music educators 
and have been accepted as the standard 
records for use in the classroom. 


Catalog Includes 
Hundreds of Titles 


Choose your selections from hundreds of 
titles in suchclassifications as : Songs, Melo- 
dies, Rhythmic Activities, Folk Dances, 
Games, Records for Rural Schools, etc. 

These RCA Victor Records are made 
of non-breakable vinyl! plastic. They play 
at the conventional speed of 78 rpm. 


*Prices are suggested list, subject to change without 
Notice and do not apply outside continental U. S. A. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE CATALOG 
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George H. Drewry, 85, former State 
Department of Public Instruction ad- 
ministrative assistant, passed away 
July 3 in Madison. Mr. Drewry retired 
from the Department, Dec. 31, 1941, 
after 5812 years as an educator. He 
began his teaching in a one room school 
and advanced to the position of She- 
boygan County superintendent of 
schools, a position which he held for 
six years before becoming supervisor of 
the state graded schools for the state 
department. He held that position from 
1903 to 1937 when he was made admin- 
istrative assistant. Mr. Drewry was 
not only a loyal member of the WEA 
while in educational work but even 
after retirement he never failed to call 
at the WEA office in the fall to talk 
about education and to renew his mem- 
bership in the Association. 
* * * 

Dora M. Rude, 53, state home eco- 
nomics supervisor, died suddenly July 
28 in Madison. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin she taught in the 
rural schools in Iowa County and home 
economics in high schools at Iron Belt, 
Merrill, and Marinette. She became vo- 
cational school home economics super- 
visor in Madison in 1922, and held a 


similar position in Racine from 1929 
to 1936, when she returned to Madison 
to become state supervisor. 

** * 


William N. Skowlund, 62, former 
elementary school principal in Oshkosh 
died, June 3, after a long illness. Dur- 
ing the course of his professional 
career, he was president of the North- 
eastern WEA, vice-president of the 
WEA, and secretary-treasurer of the 
Fox River Valley Schoolmasters Asso- 


ciation. 
* * * 


Mrs. Norma Goetsh Griem of Elk- 
hart Lake was instantly killed in an 
automobile accident, May 19. She was 
a graduate of Sheboygan County Nor- 
mal School in 1935 and taught in She- 
boygan County for eleven years. 

* * * 

Florence Wartenweiler, 57, Green 
County superintendent of schools since 
1946, died at Monroe, June 18, after a 
long illness. During her long teaching 
career Miss Wartenweiler taught in 
the rural schools in Green County and 
in Footville and New Glarus. She was 
elected superintendent of Green County 
schools in 1946 and re-elected in 1948. 








CLIP CORNER... 5, Cae 


Vacation Meditation—What do mos- 
quitoes eat when they aren’t eating 
you? 

* * * 

What if we have grown a year older 

—all our friends did too! 
* * * 

As teachers read accounts of spiral- 
ing prices and heavier taxes, and new 
wage demands we wonder if our school 
board members read the same news- 
papers that we do? ? ? 

Teacher’s new car may not be a sign 
of affluence—maybe it was an act of 
desperation. 

All the teachers who worry about 
any derogatory things printed about 
them should be consoled by the fact 
that 50% didn’t see it; 25% wouldn’t 
believe it; 25% thought it was true 
anyway. 

* *k & 

Sins may beset the profession; but 
the gravest of sin of all is indifference! 
* * * 

Children will love to read if they are 
able. 

* * * 

Teacher’s personality is one of the 
major and often overlooked factors in 
sustaining pupil interest. 


+. £.% 


Our service to America, in a clois- 


tered class-room, appears trivial in 
contrast to the sacrifices made in 
Korea. 








Prayer for Teacher —“Forgive us 
for what we have been and help us to 
amend for what we now are.” 

* * * 

Nowadays we don’t ask if we'll ar- 
rive—we merely question where we are 
going. 

* * * 

City teachers would be surprised 
and enlightened by the excellent in- 
service-training programs offered each 
fall by the better County Institutes. 

* * % 

There’s no P.T.A. worthy of the 

name if the middle letter is left out. 
* * * 


The old chestnut of every history 


class that “history repeats itself’ 
causes us to shudder a bit. 
* * * 
Elaborate manuals for proper care 


and use accompany most every new 
gadget that enters the home e.rcept a 
human baby. 

* * * 

At the beginning of a new school 
year is a good time to read, “How to 
Stop Worrying and Start Living” by 
Dale Carnegie. 

P. S. It’s worth while. 

* * * 

Most all our troubles in this life are 
traceable directly to—“Too little or too 
much” of something! 

* * * 

A grand salute to the 100’s of brand- 
new teachers entering Wisconsin’s 
classrooms this fall. May all their 
problems be “little ones.” 
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State Supts. Annual 
Conference Scheduled, 
Madison, Sept. 27-29 


Wide Range of Subjects 
On Agenda for Discussion 








The State Superintendent’s 
Conference for administra- 
tors and supervisors will be 
held at Madison, Sept. 27-29. 
Sessions are scheduled for 
the Memorial Union and 
Capitol. 


Conferences of supervising 
teachers and county normal 
principals begin on Wednes- 
day, the former stressing su- 
pervisory and curriculum 
practices and the principals 
dealing with strengthening 
county normal techniques 
and conservation. 


Joint Sessions 


Joint sessions for all 
groups begin Thursday on 
which day there will be a 
luncheon in Great Hall. Sub- 
jects include: ‘‘The Four 
Citizenships’’ by Dean 
Fowlkes, “Atomic Energy— 
Implications for Education” 
by Prof. Daniels, programs 
for handicapped by Mr. Pow- 
ell, supervision by Mr. Senty, 


curriculum by Mr. Walden,-: 


medical examinations by Dr. 
Pleyte, building surveys by 
Mr. Page, and school lunch 


County normal principals 


will have another session in| 


the afternoon devoted to 
standards for teachers by 
Mr. Lewis and physical edu- 
cation by Mr. Miller. 


Symposium on Thursday 

Scheduled for Thursday 
evening is a symposium: 
“State Departments Work 
Together for Wisconsin Boys 
and Girls” by the directors 
of five state departments. 


On Friday all groups will 
meet to hear “Teacher Cer- 
tification and Supply” by 
Mr. Lewis, “The World Sit- 
uation—Its Implications for 
Education” by Prof. Easum, 
“The Effect of Atomic Weap- 
ons” by Prof. Hirschfelder, 


“Transportation” by Mr. 
Sorenson, and “School Dis- 
trict Reorganization” by Mr. 
Jolliffe. 
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JOHN CALLAHAN 


John Callahan Receives 
Honorary Degree at UW 


John Callahan, the “grand 
old man” of Wisconsin edu- 
cation who served as State 
Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for 28 years, was 
one of the five noted persons 
to receive an honorary de- 
gree at the University of 
Wisconsin’s first commence- 
ment of its second century. 

Mr. Callahan began teach- 
ing in 1894, and later was 
chosen superintendent of 
schools at Menasha, a post 
he held for 17 years. In 1918 
he became State Director of 
Vocational Education and in 





Wisconsin’s educational 
framework. 


J. E. TePoortan Elected pat 
| Pres. Vocational Assn. 


| John E. TePoortan of Ma- 








WEA Locals Committee Plans Series 


Of Presidents’ 





Atlantic City Will Be 
Host to AASA in Feb. 


The AASA Convention will 
again be held in Atlantic 
City, the dates being Feb. 
17-22. Those who tire of the 
recurrent treks to the East 
Coast may be assured that 
the Executive Committee is 
fully aware of the attitude of 
the members. The convention 
has grown to. such size 
(14,000 in 1950) that no 
other city can provide con- 
vention facilities or hotel 
rooms to sit or sleep the im- 
mense crowd. Things are de- 
veloping in Los Angeles so 
that in a few years the big 
gathering may be on the! 
West Coast. 











| 
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| aise was elected president | 


|of the Wisconsin Association 
ifor Vocational 
| Education at the annual 


| ° ° P 
;meeting of the organization 


| 


'in Green Bay last May. C. 


elected secretary—treasurer. 

According to the plan of 
organization of the Associa- 
tion, four vice 
were elected, each represent- 
ing a particular field of vo- 
cational education. 
elected are as follow: 
eral Subjects, Calvin Evans, 
Milwaukee; Teachers Train- 
ing, Frank Woerdehoff, 
Madison; Guidance, Arthur 
Larsen, Sheboygan; and Lo- 
cal Directors, H. L. Sher- 
man, Menasha. 





presidents | 


and Adult | 


D. Rejahl of Madison was re- | 


| 


| summer 
Those| 
Gen- | 


Wis. Dept. of Classroom 
Teachers Hold Meeting 


The Wisconsin Department | 
of Classroom Teachers and 
University Summer Session 
conducted a conference at 
Memorial Union Theatre, | 
August 14. 

Formal speakers who ap- 





1921 was elected to the office | peared on the program were 
of State Superintendent. He | Ralph McDonald who spoke 
retired in 1949 after 28 years | on the subject, “The Impor- 
of promoting and realigning | tance of Professionalization 


to the Classroom Teacher,”’ | 
Waurine Walker, president | 
of Texas Education Associa- 


tion, who spoke on “The| 
Challenge to Grow Profes- 
sionally,” and J. R. Wed- 
lake, ass’t. atty-general, who) 
discussed “Main Issues in| 
Teacher Retirement Pro- 
grams.” 
Aid to Education 

A panel discussion on 

“What Classroom Depart- 


ments Have Contributed in| 
Other States” was partici- | 
pated in by classroom leaders | 
from other states. President | 
Sleeter gave a report on the} 
conference at St.}| 
Charles, Mo. and Catherine | 
Behrens evaluated the con-| 
ference which was presided 
over by Alma Therese Link | 
and Roy Sleeter. 

The Commission on Teacher | 
Preparation and Standards 
held a week’s meeting at} 


| Madison during that week. 





Meetings This Fall 


WEA Officials Urge All 
Locals to Be Represented 








The Locals Committee of 
the WEA has planned a se- 
ries of ten Locals Presidents 
meetings between Sept. 25 
and Oct. 11. At these eve- 
ning sessions issues in edu- 
cation and organization 
which will come before the 
WEA Representative Assem- 
bly on Nov. 2 will be dis- 
cussed. Since these meetings 
are so important to the pro- 
fession the president of each 
local is urged to be present 
or at least to have a repre- 
sentative attend the meet- 
ing. 

Schedule Arranged 

The following is a list of 
dates, places, and Locals 
Committee member in 
charge: 

Sept. 25—Milwaukee, Har- 

old Cripe 

Sept. 26—Richland Center, 

John C. Stoffel 


Oct. 2— Madison, LeRoy 
Peterson 

Oct. 3—Tomah, Mary Mc- 
Adams 


Oct. 4—Eau Claire, Mrs. 
Mryle Anderson and 
Robert Johnson 

Oct. 5—Green Bay, George 
O’Brien 

Oct. 9— Wausau, Wayne 
Flamme 

Oct. 10— Rhinelander, 
George Kinney 

Oct. 11—Marie Kennedy 


Giese, Member of Flying 
Classroom, Is Honored 





Upon his return from a 
six-weeks tour of 11 Euro- 
pean countries via Flying 
Classroom, the supervisory 
and administrative staffs and 
board of education of Racine 
honored Supt. W. C. Giese at 
a dinner. He reported on the 
tour during which he was 
privileged to talk directly 
with heads of government 
and political parties. It is 
expected that Mr. Giese will 
appear before many audi- 


|ences during the year to give 


accounts of his wonderful ex- 
periences and impressions of 
overseas trends as they affect 
the international situation. 











<nglish Teachers Plan 
National Conference 


“The Work Is Play for 
Mortal Stakes” is the theme 
of conferences of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers 
of English in Milwaukee at 
the Schroeder Hotel during 
Thanksgiving week end, 
Nov. 23-25. 


Among nationally known 
educators and authors who 
will speak are Max J. Herz- 
burg, Newark Public Schools, 
who will discuss “The 
Teacher of English in the 
Modern World”, and Dora V. 
Smith, Minneapolis Public 
Schools, who will speak on 
“The New Curriculum: Its 
Implications for the Local 
School System.” Mark Ne- 
ville, St. Louis, Council pres- 
ident, will open the conven- 
tion with his address “For 
Mortal Stakes.” 





Authors on Program 

Authors who will appear 
at sessions include Kath- 
arine Ann Porter speaking 
on “Double Vision”, John R. 
Tunis on “What Can an 
American Believe?” and 
Florence Crandall Means. 
Peter Viereck, historian— 
poet and Pulitzer Prize win- 
ner, will discuss ‘Mid-cen- 
tury Revolt in American Po- 
etry.” With instrumental ac- 
companiment, John Jacob 
Niles will give “Anglo- 
American Folk Ballad and 
Carol.” 


Sectional Meetings 


At Friday group meetings 
“The Learner, the Learning 
and the Use of Language” 
will be considered by leading 
educators. They are Robert 
J. Havighurst, University of 
Chicago; Lou Le Brant, New 
York University; Charles C. 
Fries, University of Mich- 
igan; Mildred M. Dawson, 
Fredonia State College; An- 
gela M. Broening, Baltimore; 
A. John Bartky, Stanford 
University; Marion Edman, 
Wayne University; and Wal- 
ter Loban, University of Cal- 
ifornia. 

Elementary sections on 
Saturday morning will 








hear teachers, principals, 
parents and college profes- 
sors in panel discussions of 
“Providing Enrichment 
through Experiences in 
Reading, Writing, Speaking 
and Listening.” At the same 
time a high school group will 
hear a symposium on “What 
Can the English Teacher Do 
to Help Students in Reading, 
Speaking, and Listening?” 
College teachers will hear 
“World Literature in the 
English Curriculum” pre- 
sented by Horst Frenz, Indi- 
ana University; Agnes Ber- 
rigan, Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Medical College; 
and Ernest C. Hassold, Uni- 
versity of Louisville. 


For further information 
write to Jerome W. Archer, 
Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee, the local chairman. 


Student Councils Hold 
14th Annual Convention 


An outstanding convention 
held in Denver this summer, 
was the 14th annual meeting 
of the National Association 
of Student Councils, accord- 
ing to Joe Corry of South 
Milwaukee. Five hundred 
sixty students from 41 states 
were in attendance. Time was 
devoted to discussion topics 
and problem clinics. Possible 
standards for student council 
membership, increased effec- 
tiveness of councils, and sim- 
ilar practical problems en- 
gaged the attention of the 
convention. 

Touches which delight the 
natural inclinations of youth 
were not overlooked. There 
was a session in the famous 
Red Rocks amphitheatre, 
buffalo barbecue in the moun- 
tains, square dancing under 
the stars, and mountain trips. 

A former Milwaukee Voca- 
tional School teacher, Gerald 
Van Pool, now director of 
the NEA Dept. of Student 
Councils, was mainly re- 
sponsible for the success of 
the convention. 

Besides Mr. Corry, there 
were two other Wisconsin 
delegates, Ed Williams, Mil- 
waukee Rufus King, and 
Sally Catura, Rice Lake. 











Pre-registration for 


Mail to Esther Krebs, 





Teachers of English 


Save time; avoid waiting in line. Pre-registration 
$1. Make checks payable to English Club of Greater 
Milwaukee NCTE 1950 Convention. 


School, Wauwatosa 13, Wisconsin. 


National Council of 


Wauwatosa Senior High 











County Superintendents 
Convene in Columbus 


One thousand or more su- 
perintendents of counties and 
other intermediate units of 
school administration are ex- 
pected in Columbus, Ohio, 
Oct. 8-11, for the Fifth Na- 
tional Conference of County 
and Rural Area Superintend- 
ents. “My Professional Job 
as County Superintendent” is 
the Conference theme an- 
nounced by Michael S. Kies, 
president of the Division of 
County and Rural Area Su- 
perintendents of the NEA 
Department of Rural Educa- 
tion and County Supt. of 
Schools. 


Recognizing the important 
responsibility they carry for 
forward-looking educational 
leadership, the county super- 
intendents will spend much 
of their time in conference 
groups concerned with: 1. 
Identifying and Clarifying 
the Job to be Done, and 2. 
Gearing the Professional 
Services of the County Su- 
perintendent’s Office to the 
Job to be Done. 





Tours Planned 


Tours to important agri- 
cultural, educational, cul- 
tural, and industrial devel- 
opments in and about Colum- 
bus will be climaxed on Mon- 
day, Oct. 9, by an ox roast 
dinner on the Ohio State 
University campus. Invited 
to share in the conference are 
national and state leaders of 
major educational and lay 
groups with whom the county 
superintendent works. 

President elect Paul D. 
West, superintendent of 
schools, Fulton County, At- 
lanta, Georgia, will assume 
office at the close of the Co- 
lumbus Conference. 








Supt. Watson Appoints 
County Superintendents 


G. E. Watson, State Supt. 
of Public Instruction, recent- 
ly appointed Mrs. Irene Fal- 
ter Quinn, grade school prin- 
cipal of Monroe as superin- 
tendent of schools of Green 
County to succeed Florence 
Wartenweiler who died re- 
cently. Mrs. Quinn has been 
a teacher in rural and nor- 
mai schools and supervisor at 
Whitewater STC. 

In Burnett County, Byron 
T. Smith, principal of Siren, 
was named to fill the vacancy 
created by the resignation of 
Gordon Holmgren who left 
the office to accept a position 











of elementary supervisor of 
public schools in East Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

Mrs. Theresa Van Horne, 
Shawano County supervising 
teacher, has been appointed 
superintendent of schools of 


Shawano County by Mr. 
Watson following a ruling of 
Circuit Judge Kenneth S. 
White that the position was 
vacant. 





Swanton Heads American 
Country Life Association 





The annual meeting of the 
American Country Life Assn. 
was held in St. Paul, Sept. 


5--7. President of this esti- 
mable organization and pre- 
siding over its deliberations 
wos Milo K. Swanton, direc- 
tor of Wisconsin Council of 
Agriculture Cooperatives, 
Madison. It is a tribute to 
Mr. Swanton to head the as- 
sociation which was an out- 
growth of the objectives of 
the Country Life Commission 
appointed by President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in 1908. The 
objectives of the organization 
emphasize the opportunities, 
the beauties, and ideals of 
rural living. 


Birge, UW President 
Emeritus, Dies, June 9 


Edward A. Birge, presi- 
dent-emeritus of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and world- 
renowned limnologist, died 
June 9 at the age of 98 af- 
ter 75 years of service to 
the University. Up until his 
final illness he continued his 
regular studies in his campus 
laboratory which was located 
in the building which will 
bear his name. 

Dr. Birge became an in- 
structor in Natural History 
at the University in 1875. 
From 1879 to 1911 he was 
professor of zoology, from 
1891 to 1918 he was dean of 
the college of letters and 
science. He was acting pres- 
ident from 1900 to 1903 and 
president from 1918 to 1925. 





Birge Hall 


With his death on June 9 
his work and his memories 
will not be gone from the 
campus. A week later Pres. 
E. B. Fred and other Uni- 
versity dignitaries renamed 
the Biology building, Birge 
Hall, in honor of the man 
who dedicated more than an 
average life time to Wiscon- 
sin schools and teaching. 
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WACE Issues Pamphlets 
On Children Under Six 


The Wisconsin Association 
for Childhood Education has 
recently published two pam- 
phlets entitled, Schools for 
Children Four and Five 
Years of Age, and Do You 
Want a Nursery School? 
These outline the value of 
such schools to growing chil- 
dren and how they may be 
established. 

On the basis of experience 
of those who have worked 
with children, the association 
recommends procedures for 
organization’ and manage- 
ment which have proved suc- 
cessful. Other source mate- 
rial such as visual aids are 
suggested. 


These reports are the out- 
growth of the study and ex- 
perience of the members of 
WACD. Among those who 
have prepared the outlines 
are: Paula Assenheimer, 
chairman, Marcella Schnei- 
der, Clara E. Johnson, and 
Helen Kneilshermier Sweet 
of the Milwaukee Public 
Schools; Mrs. Lois Griggs, 
Elizabeth Heiny, Barbara 
Bixby, Louise Alder, and 
Mrs. Ralph Chamberlain of 
the Milwaukee STC; Evelyn 
Schuh, Cudahy Public 
Schools; Marion Hansen, Ra- 
cine Public Schools; Maybell 
Bush, elementary supervisor, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, and 
Mrs. W. Lehman of the Mil- 
waukee Child Care Centers. 





Large Demand 

Due to the large demand 
for copies, the officers of 
WACD have found it neces- 
sary in order to defray the 
cost of production to charge 
10¢ per single copy including 
a stamped self-addressed 
large envelope. If a larger 
number of copies are desired, 
write to the Committee Plan- 
ning for Children Under Six, 
Wisconsin Association of 
Childhood Education, Hotel 
Wisconsin, Room 326, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


M. G. Toepe! Gets Wis. 
Legislative Position 
M. G. Toepel of the Uni- 


versity Extension Division 
was appointed head of the 











Legislative Reference Divi- 
sion in June. Mr. Toepel 
served as Secretary for the 
Commission for the Improve- 
ment of Education prior to 
and during the 1949 session. 
He succeeds Howard Ohm 
who died last year. 








Charles E. Limp, State | 
Supervisor, Dies, Aug. 26 | 
Charles E. Limp, state su- | 

pervisor of elementary | 

schools, passed away at his 
home in Madison on August 

26. A native of Indiana, Mr. 

Limp taught school in Indi- 

ana for several years after 

graduation from Terre 

Haute State Normal College. 

He earned his masters de- | 

gree from the University of 

Wisconsin after which he 

joined the school staff of | 

West Allis. From there he | 

went to Columbia University 

for further graduate work. 


Studies Valuations 
In 1924 he became a mem- | 
ber of the Department of 
Public Instruction. His first 
assignment with Supt. Cal- | 
lahan was a comprehensive 
study of valuations of Wis- 
consin school districts in re- | 
lation to their educational | 
loads. The findings of this | 
investigation showed the 
great discrepancies between 
ability of districts to provide 
good schools and the number 
of children to be schooled. 
The study was _ publicized 
throughout the state and so 
impressed citizens and legis- 
lators that it led to the en- 
actment of Wisconsin’s first 
attempt to equalize educa- 
tional costs through state aid 
grants on the equalization 
principle—The Callahan 
Equalization Law of 1927. 





Position of Statistician 

After this Mr. Limp was 
given the position of statisti- 
cian in charge of apportion- 
ing state aids. Several years 
ago he was made supervisor 
of elementary schools. Mr. 
Limp was an agreeably, af- 
fable man of modest man- 
ners, clean and temperate in 
his mode of life. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Ruth, for- 
mer employee of the state 
board of health. 

He was buried on August 
29 in Holton, Indiana. 
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PARKER TEACHERS AGENCY | 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 
48th Year 
Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Madison 3, Wis. 














Do Your Pupils Enjoy History ? 




























They will if they use these new 
Southworth history books: 


LONGjAGO IN THE OLD WORLD 
A background history for the middle grades, 
noted for its child-appeal, its teaching aids, and its 
beautiful colored pictures. 
EARLY DAYS IN THE NEW WORLD 
A similar book for the middle grades, covering 
the explorers, the colonies, and our history 
through 1789. 
OUR OWN UNITED STATES 
The better high school textbook that really puts 
American History across to the students. 
A Workbook on Long Ago in the Old World 
A Workbook on Early Days in the New World 


TROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


Wisconsin Representative: F. J. Wright, Waterford 
Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
CHICAGO ATLANTA 


NEW YORK DALLAS 
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St. Paul Book & Stationery Co. 


51-59 E. SIXTH ST. ST. PAUL 1, MINN. 











. . . Offers Prompt Service 
on All Orders for... 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


BOOKS 


' STATIONERY 








For School, Office and Home 
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Beaver Dam Citizens 
Plan School Committee 


A group of local residents 
of Beaver Dam met recently 
to organize a Beaver Dam 
Citizen’s Committee on Edu- 
cation. A constitution was 
adopted and a board of 12 
directors chosen. Officers are 
to be selected by the direc- 
tors, and regular meetings 
are scheduled. 

The objectives and pur- 
poses of the organization are 
listed as follows: 

1. To cultivate in Beaver 
Dam an awareness and in- 
terest in their educational 
institutions; 

2. To enable Beaver Dam 
to be better informed upon 
subjects relating to curricu- 
lum, educational methods, 
schools and school policies, 
and school personnel; 

3. To work with the var- 
ious educational organiza- 
tions and groups in Beaver 
Dam for the development of 
a school system which will 
meet the growing demands 
of a democratic. society; 

4. To insure the practice 
of democratic justice in the 
treatment of all who work in 
our educational system; 

5. To foster a relationship 
between teachers and people 
of the community based on 
mutual respect and the in- 
herent dignity of each; 

6. To seek to better the 
conditions of teachers and 
educational personnel, phys- 
ically, mentally and _ spirit- 
ually. 

7. To encourage the expan- 
sion of our educational 
equipment and facilities to 
meet the needs of our in- 
creasing school population; 

&. To focus public opinion 





Governor Rennebohm. 

Official reports of the 48 
states which participated in 
the award program show 
that 6,995 high schools 
throughout the nation of- 
fered safe driver training 
courses during the 1949-50 
school year. This was an in- 
crease of 23% over the 
1948-49 figure of 5,678 high 
schools. During the period 
the number of students en- 
rolled in the course rose 
from 440,552 to 551,280 an 
increase of 25%. 


Superior Award 

Julien H. Harvey, manager 
of the Association’s accident 
provision department, points 
out that there is still far to 
go before the final goal is 
reached. “Our aim,” he said, 
“is to have every eligible 
student in every secondary 
high school in the country 
receive a course in driver ed- 
ucation. Only then will we 
see a substantial reduction 
in the startling number of 
state and highway accidents 
which takes an annual toll 
of 32,000 dead and 1,100,000 
injured at a cost of $1,100,- 
000,000 in property damage. 
It is easy to see that the 
driver training is as impor- 
tant as other required high 
school courses.” 


Wisconsin was also one of 
the states to receive the su- 
perior award for having at 
least 50% of the state’s sec- 
ondary schools with not less 
than 50% of eligible students 
enrolled. The award consists 
of a bronze plaque which 
will be presented to Gover- 
nor Rennebohm at appropri- 
ate ceremonies. 








for the development of a 
more intelligent approach | 
and understanding of the} 
public school’s problems and | 
needs, abstaining always| 
from party politics and sec- | 
tarianism. | 
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Wisconsin Wins 1950 


| 


Driver Training Award | 
| 





Wisconsin was one of the | 
20 states of the United | 
States to receive recognition | 


for noteworthy progress in 
developing driver education 
courses in the secondary 


schools under the 1950 high 
school driver award program 
of the Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Companies. 
The award was based on de- 
tailed reports submitted by 
representatives appointed by 
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Kies Urges Scouting 
For Wisconsin Boys 





Scouting in Rural Schools, 
a pamphlet published by the 
Boy Scouts of America, con- 
tains a letter by Michael S. 
Kies president of the Divi- 
sion of County and Rural 
Area Superintendents of the 
NEA urging administrators 
and teachers in rural areas 
to promote scouting pro- 
grams. He points out that 


program of activity for boys 
that will in a constructive 
way supplement and compli- 
ment the work of the home, 
the church, the school, and 
other fine rural youth pro- 
grams.” 

The pamphlet, prepared by 
the County and Rural Area 
Superintendents of the NEA 
and the National Committee 





Racine Educators Offer Panel Discussion 
Service on Education To Citizen Groups 





on Scouting in the Schools 
and Rural Service of Boy 
Scouts of America, contains 
much information about 
scouting values and progress. 

Copies of the pamphlet 
may be obtained by writing 
to the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, 2 Park Avenue, New 
York 16, Me X 


Maybell Bush Retires 
From State Department 


On July 31, Maybell Bush, 
elementary school supervisor 
in the State Department of 
Public Instruction since 1916, 
retired. During her 34 years 
of service she has seen the 
staff grow from 20 members 
to one of over 70 professional 
employees and has observed 
and influenced educational 
development in Wisconsin. 

A native of Massachusetts, 
schooled in New York, Miss 
Bush did her early teaching 
in New York and New Jer- 
sey. Her first teaching as- 
signment in Wisconsin came 
as supervisor of practice 
teaching in the County Nor- 
mal School at Richland Cen- 
ter. She received her masters 
degree at the University of 
Wisconsin and has continued 
her studies both there and at 
Columbia University. 

In addition to her regular 
supervisory work, the chief 
interest of Miss Bush has 
been in the field of social 
science and arithmetic. She 
is co-author of several ele- 
mentary texts in the social 
studies field, has collaborated 
in the construction of state 
courses of study, and has 
contributed to the Wisconsin 
Cooperative Curriculum De- 
velopment Program. During 
World War II she took a spe- 
cial interest in the establish- 
ment of nursery schools and 
the school lunch program. 








Future in Education 
When asked about the fu- 
ture Miss Bush declared, 
“Public education will reach 
downward to meet all chil- 


|dren of preschool age and 
scouting is “A time tested | 


their parents. Teachers will 
meet fewer children at one 
time. Schools will be in ses- 
sion all-year-round. School 
building facilities will be 
open evenings and week-ends 
for family education and 
recreation. More money will 
be available for public edu- 


cation and worthy students | 





The Public Relations Com- 
mittee of the Racine Teach- 
ers Association has planned 
two special panels of mem- 
bers of the faculty of the 
Racine Public Schools which 
will offer a choice of pro- 
grams to groups of Racine 
citizens. The panels will ad- 
just their presentation to the 
audience and the time avail- 
able, 


Topics Considered 

Panel I will present, The 
Three G’s of Education 
(Guidance, Growth, and 
Goals.) This panel will show 
what is being done in the 
Racine school system today 
to guide youth toward ma- 
turity and to help them solve 
the problems of present-day 
living. Specific examples will 
be drawn from the personal 
experiences of the panel 
members to illustrate guides: 
in action. 

Panel II will offer a vari- 
ety of topics: So Your Child 
Can’t Spell? This topic will 
include a discussion of the 
methods used in teaching the 
skilled subjects, including 
spelling, reading, hand-writ- 
ing, and arithmetic; J Can 
See It Now. Here will be 
considered the place of 
movies, recording, radio, and 
the like in classroom instruc- 
tion; More Children Mean 
More Schools.. The panel 
will attempt to answer the 
questions—How can Racine 
solve its school building pro- 
gram? What should be done 
with our old _ elementary 
buildings?; Did You Pass? 
Probably no educational 
question stirs parents and 
pupils more deeply than the 
question of promotion and 
failure. What are the pol- 
icies of the Racine schools in 
moving children from grade 
to grade?; These Are Your 
Children. Efforts are being 
made through child study to 
assist in the development of 
physical, mental, emotional, 
and social growth of boys 
and girls. 


Personnel Changes 
Plans are to vary the 
members on the panels which 
will include elementary, jun- 
ior high, and senior high 
teachers, and administrators. 
Harrison U. Wood, prin- 
cipal of the Franklin Junior 


will be financed through col-| High, is chairman of the 


lege.” 


Public Relations Committee. 
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L. C. Johnson, Dodge Co. 
Normal Principal, Dies 


Lawrence C. Johnson, first 
principal of Dodge Co. Nor- 
mal School, passed away at 
a Beaver Dam Hospital on 
Sept. 1. 

Mr. Johnson had served as 
principal of schools at 
Slinger, Necedah, Tomahawk 
and Richland Center before 
taking the Mayville position 
25 years ago. In June the 
alumni of his school honored 
him at a special banquet for 
his long services. 

Mr. Johnson was active in 
educational groups and 
served in various capacities 
in the Wisconsin Education 
Association. He was at one 
time president of the May- 
ville Rotary Club. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, and a son, 
John Spencer, of Maryville, 
Mo., and a daughter, Mrs. 
John Hodgers, Sewanee, 
Tenn. Burial was in in East 
Lawn Cemetery, Beloit. 


Wis. History Society 
Seeks Leading Badgers 
Launching of a project to 


prepare a book of brief bio- 
graphical sketches of leading 











Wisconsinites of the past! 


was announced recently by 
Clifford Lord, director of the 
State Historical Society. 
Modelled after the well- 
known Dictionary of Amer- 
ican Biography the volume 
will be designed to meet a 
long-felt need for a conven- 
ient Wisconsin reference 
work of this type. The Dic- 
tionary was approved by the 
Society’s board at its Found- 
er’s Day meeting, Jan. 28. 


Completes Project 

The project will pick up 
where the program of the 
Federal Writers program 
left off in 1942. The WPA 
had prepared a list of over 
700 prominent Badgers for 
inclusion in the work, and 
had completed, under the su- 
pervision of Joseph C. Scha- 
fer, then superintendent of 
the Society, slightly less than 
half the sketches. Utilizing 
volunteer writers and fac- 
ulty-student teams at the 
University, the state teach- 
ers colleges, and private col- 
leges in the state, the new 
program should be com- 
pleted in three to five years. 
The teachers will act on the 
board of editors for the proj- 
ect; the students and volun- 
teers will do the research 
and writing. 
In announcing the project, 
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Lord asked for public coop- 


eration. ‘“‘We know the list 
of candidates compiled by 
the WPA is incomplete. We 
want to see that every Wis- 
consinite worthy of inclu- 
sion appears in the final 
work. Therefore we hope 
that people all over the state 
will send us their sugges- 
tions. Otherwise we’re apt to 
miss some of the men and 
women who made real con- 
tributions in their areas of 
interest but whose names 
have not gotten into the his- 
tory books.” Lord pointed 
out that the board of edit- 
ors would be governed by 
these major considerations in 
approving or rejecting 
names: 


compilation. The candidate 


achieved substantial prom- 
inence, and must have lived 
a significant part of his or 
|her life in this state. “We’re 
|depending on volunteer ef- 
forts to put this project 
across,” Lord said. “The 
board of editors and the stu- 
dents will do their work 
without pay. Public partici- 
pation in making up the list 
of people to be included in 
|the Dictionary is indispen- 
sable.” He asked that names, 
together with approximate 
dates and a summary of rea- 
sons why the name _ was 
worthy of inclusion be sent 
directly to the Society head- 
quarters at Madison. 


Board of Editors 

The Board of Editors 
which has agreed to serve 
on the project includes: Ver- 
non Carstensen, University 
of Wisconsin; 
Crow, Stevens Point STC; 
Lester Emans, Eau Claire 
STC; Jim Dan Hill, Superior 


Platteville STC; L. T. Mer- 


H. Moore, 
Frederick Olson, Milwaukee 
STC; William F. Raney, 
Lawrence College; Herbert 
W. Rice, Marquette Univer- 


Falls STC. 


Photo of New Arena 


of the New Arena in Mil- 
waukee which appeared in 








| 
| 
| 


first, the candidate | 
must be dead—no living | 
people will be included in the | 


must have made a significant | 
contribution to his times or | 


Frank W.| 


STC; Milton Longhorn, | 


rill, Beloit College; Clifford | 
Ripon College; | 


sity; Tom Stine, Carroll Col- | 
lege; Walker Wyman, River | 


The picture of the interior | 


the May Journal was through | 
the courtesy of the Milwau- 
kee Journal. We regret that 
we failed to carry a credit 
line. 
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Effective Teaching Programs 


McCormick-Mathers books will definitely improve your class 


averages. 
to understand text instruction, 


Each time and energy saving course provides easy 


purposeful practice exercises, 


and systematic testing. 


Your students will pursue these enjoyable courses with enthu- 


siasm because each 


interest-centered learning program chal- 


lenges their thinking and encourages them to do their best work. 


McCormick-—Mathers books are designed to help students master 
the basic fundamentals and to aid- them in forming habits of 
clear thinking—-an asset throughout life. 


WN 


Write for Descriptive Price Catalog No. 50 


The McCORMICK - MATHERS 
PUBLISHING 


WICHITA, KANSAS e 


COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 




















Now Available . . . A Complete New | 
Reading Program for Grades 1-6 | 








ATTRACTIVE TEXTS 
INTERESTING WORKBOOKS 
SUPERIOR TEACHERS’ MANUALS 


and Chart, Cards, and Holder 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


Elinore Wiseman, Elementary Consultant 


Kendall, Wisconsin 
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These new films have been reviewed 
by teacher committees under the direc- 
tion of Walter Wittich, Director of 
Visual Instruction of the University of 
Wisconsin. They are available through 
the Bureau of Visual Instruction or 
other film rental libraries or may be 
purchased from your audio-visual spe- 
cialists. 











What is Sound? (Sound; 11 min.; 
$1.75 T; Use: Gen. Sci., J; Nat. Sci., 
I) 

Elementary treatment of sound, its 
causes and characteristics. Illustrates 
concepts of sound caused by vibration; 
sound waves and the fact that they 
will pass through various media; pitch 
and its causes. Uses synchronized 
sound and animation to illustrate 
above concepts in terms of familiar ob- 
jects and sound sources. Avoids in- 
tricate applications. (YAF) 


Rural Co-op (A) (Sound; 24 min.; 
2.50 T: Use: Agric., S. C; Citizen- 
ship, J; Com., S; Co-ops. J, S; 
Econ., S; Soc. Probs., S; Soc. St., J; 
Sociol., C; Clubs, A) 


Pictures the origin, development and 
operation of a successful rural cooper- 
ative in Rockingham County, Virginia. 
Shows the $100,000 general store where 
virtually anything from lipsticks to 
tractors may be bought; the poultry 
plant; milk processing plant; cold stor- 
age plant; and electric co-op. Describes 
the start in 1938 and traces the initial 
steps of organization, the problems 
faced, and expansion in terms of demo- 
cratic, cooperative action. (Castle) 


Care of the Skin (Sound; 10 min.; 
$1.75 T; Use: Health, P, I; Nat. Sci., 
I; Phys. Educ., I; Clubs, J) 

A stimulating health lesson on per- 
sonal cleanliness for young boys and 
girls. Animated diagrams show skin 
layers, glands, and why soap is neces- 
sary to cleanse skin properly. Demon- 
strates how to wash hands and face 
easily but thoroughly, and importance 
of the bath. Stresses throughout the 
value of personal neatness. (EBF') 


Price of Freedom (Sound; 22 min.; 
$1.00 GI; Use: Com., S, C; Econ., 
S, C; Indus. Arts, S, C; Pol. Sew., 
Indus. Mgmt., C; Soc. Probs., S) 
Story centered in an average sized 

city newspaper office. Publisher’s son 

after college becoming a gossip col- 
umnist, but a trip to Europe opening 
his eyes to dangers of slackening in- 
terest in government, letting the gov- 
ernment take care of one, interference 
in business, etc. On return home seeing 
same forces at work in his community 
and campaigning against them. (Nat. 
Assn. Mfrs.) 
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Your Voice (Sound; 10 min.; $1.75 T; 
Use: Eng., S, C; Speech, S, C; 
Health, S; Teach., C) 


Explains clearly how the human 
voice is formed through the elements 
of respiration, phonation, resonance 
and articulation. Uses close-up anima- 
tion, and X-ray photography to show 


movements of larynx, ribs, diaphragm, 
tongue, palate, and teeth in speech. 
Traces formation of vowels through 
phonation and of consonants through 
articulation. Stresses human ability to 
improve speech by supervised practice 
in breath control and articulation. 
(EBF) 





YOURS for the asking 





To be the first in your school with 
the new teaching ideas and devices, 
watch the advertising columns in Wis- 
consin Journal of Education. You will 
save time by using the advertiser’s own 
coupon. The coupon below is for your 
convenience in ordering several items. 


1b Atoms, Energy, Electrons. Three 
articles in one booklet reprinted 
from Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia gives basic scientific facts 
and materials bearing upon the 
problems resulting from the devel- 
opment of atomic power. Greatest 
interest on the high school level, 
but available to teachers who wish 
to be able to answer the questions 
that are raised, even at the pri- 
mary level. Single copies only. 
(F. E. Compton & Co.) 


Suggested Activities for. Social 
Studies for Primary; for Third 
Grade; for Fourth Grade, compiled 
by the director of primary educa- 
tion and curriculum at Berwyn, 
Ill. The activities were carried out 
with the Follett Unified Social 
Studies texts for those grade lev- 
els. In ordering, indicate grade de- 
sired. (Follett Publishing Co.) 


Specimen Sets of Scoreze the new 
device for scoring tests. Can be 
used with either hand or machine- 
score1 tests. Saves teachers up to 
90% of scoring time. Designed for 
use only with California Test Bu- 
reau tests. Sets sent only to ad- 
ministrators, principals or super- 
visors. (California Test Bureau) 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


6b Catalog of U. S. Government Films 
for School and Industry. A listing 
of 16mm films for entertainment 
and recreation, instruction, and 
church use. (Castle Films) 


Old King Coal Calls a New Tune— 
a lively quiz booklet. Your pupils 
will enjoy learning about our great- 
est natural resource with this en- 
tertaining and accurate booklet. 
(Bituminous Coal Institute) 


Getting the Most Out of Crayons— 
Pamphlet on the uses of crayons, 
illustrated by four-color plates of 
crayon sketches. Explains differ- 
ence in crayon composition and 
type of work for which each kind 
is best adapted; directions for ar- 
tistic blending and shading; with 
listing of old and new types of 
crayons available for educational 
use. (Milton Bradley Company) 


New RCA Victor Educational Rec- 
ord catalog. Lists and classifies rec- 
ords especially for the elementary 
school music program. (RCA Vic- 
tor) 


Catalog, 32-pages, illustrating and 
describing Worktext, Workbooks 
and other instructional aids avail- 
able for all elementary and high 
school subjects in the fields of 
mathematics, science, music, tests, 
reading, history, health, shopwork 
and many others. (The Steck 
Company) 

Tape Recording booklet has inter- 
esting new ideas for every class- 
room. Gives case histories of how 
and where tape recordings are used 
to lighten teachers’ work and im- 
prove students’ concentration. 
(Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co.) 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 


3¢ is enclosed for each item checked. 


1b 2b 3b 
Name 
Subject taught 


School name 
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Language for Daily Use 

These books for Grades Seven and 
Eight resemble the early books of this 
series in their rich motivation, full 
coverage of skills, and workable pro- 
gram. Skills of oral and written ex- 
pression are covered with recognition 
of the demands for expression which 
occur most frequently in day-to-day 
living. The books teach how to organ- 
ize, how to observe, plan, evaluate, and 
read for varied purposes. Meaningful 
drill is insured by abundance of prac- 
tice exercises. 


World Book Co. $1.84 $1.92 


Building Our Town 


Building Our Town is one of Scrib- 
ner Social Studies Series by Moore, 
Lewis, Painter, and Carpenter for the 
primary grades which tells a dramatic 
story of the evolution of an American 
community. The story begins with the 
Miller family moving into the commu- 
nity. As the children become interested 
in the history of the town they are 
told in narrative style of the changes 
which have taken place. The final sec- 
tion of the book presents an under- 
standing of family life and the com- 
munity today. It is designed to help 
eight-year-olds recognize and accept 
the principles of change. It is illus- 
trated with drawings, many in color. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 2.00 


Understanding Health 


Understanding Health by I. H. Gold- 
berger, M. D., director of Health Edu- 
cation, New York Public Schools, and 
Grace T. Hallock, director of Health 
and Welfare Publication Bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
is an up-to-date text for high schools 
which covers the entire fields of health 































“My parents don’t dare punish me 
. . . They’re afraid it’ll affect my 
personality.” 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


and safety education. Not only does it 
explain every phase of physical health 
and how to maintain it, but also ex- 
plains that important area of mental 
and emotional health. One unit deals 
with safety in- and out-of-doors and 
others treat the public angle of the 
control of disease. 


Ginn & Co. $3.28 


Long Ago in the Old World 
Early Days in the New World 


These two books written for pupils 
in the middle grades provide a splen- 
did background for the later study of 
United States history. Long Ago in the 
Old World gives a simple but graphic 
presentation of Early Man, Old World 
History and the dawn of Egyptian 
Civilization through the Renaissance 
and Reformation, the myths of the 
Greeks and Norsemen, and the Amer- 
ican Indians, the Period of Explora- 
tion, the story of each of the Thirteen 





How to make good 
readers out of poor ones 4 


Today every teacher, right in her own 
classroom, can accomplish results in 

remedial teaching that could be attained only 
by clinical specialists a few short years ago. 


Build New Reading Power in Your Own Classroom ¢ 


Equipped with materials prepared specifically for 
remedial work, and using techniques tried 

and proven in reading clinics, you can 

actually develop the necessary skills in most of 


your problem cases. 





Sample Materials and the ‘Know How” Are Free 


So that you may try the latest techniques in your own class this 
year, Webster Publishing Company, America’s largest publisher 








of remedial reading materials, will supply you free of charge 


Clow to increase reading skill— 


a new professional booklet which tells you: 


How to spot retarded readers 





WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY « St. Louis 3, Mo....., 


How to diagnose the causes of reading failure 
What to do to increase reading skill 
How to use specialized remedial materials 


A kit of corrective materials— 
not mere page samples, but a working set generous enough to 
get your program under way. 


Reading failure is the most serious school failure. 
It contributes directly to failures in all subjects, to personality 
maladjustments, and delinquency. The coupon below brings 
another chance to your poor readers. Be sura you mail it today. 




















tas . | 

Represented by: - Webster Publishing Company, St. Louis 3, Mo. 4 
; Gentlemen: Please send me, at once, my copy : 

W. A. Stolen s of How to Increase Reading Skill and the kit 4 
1504 Edgehille Drive : of corrective materials that accompanies it : 
Shorewood Hills 5 1 
Madison, Wisconsin § Name ___. Grade taught__ } 
§ Address School : 

, Cp Zone___ State wl § 
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Colonies, the Intercolonial Wars, Amer- 
ica’s Struggle for Independence, the 
adoption of our Constitution, and the 
expansion of the United States to its 
present continental boundaries. The 
authors, Gertrude Van Duyn South- 
worth and John Van Duyn Southworth 
have written these histories in a style 
appealing to young people. They are 
well illustrated and contain a number 
of teaching aids. 


Troquois Publishing Co. 





PICTUREPHONE 


Innumerable school uses. Music, gym, auditorium, 
classroom, cafeteria, playground, dancing, swimming, 
library. Countless records available—many free. High- 
est quality playback record player and public address. 
Designed especially for schools. Clearest tone. Most 
convenient. Light weight. Plays all records and 16- 
inch transcriptions—33%, 45 and 78 rpm. Idea) class 
gift. Write for complete details. 

©. J. McCLURE TALKING PICTURES 
1117V2 W. Washington Bivd., CHICAGO 7 


& JUST OUT! 


Try these brand new PUZZLE 
PLANS for initial or remedial 
teaching in Reading, Num- 
bers, or Phonics. A fascinat- 
ing word-picture game using 
jig-saw puzzle techniques. 
Psychologically sound, self 
correcting. Ten sets now 
ready. Ask for a free catalog 
of PUZZLE PLANS and fine 
Workbooks, or send 75c plus 
10c postage for sample set. 
Specify subject. 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING CO. 
1257 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
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FREE 








Free brochure, \ 
“We Can Publish Your Book ” 
tells how we have published 
over 300 new authors. 

Write for free copy. 


EXPOSITION PRESS, Dept.WES 
251 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10, N. ¥- 


PUBLISH 
YOUR 
Book 





And Folding 
Chairs 
DIRECT PRICES TO SCHOOLS, etc. 


NO. 22 
26 CHURCH ST.Beeltz Vago Ty 
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EARN EXTRA MONEY FOR CLASS 
ACTIVITIES 
TEACHERS-INSTRUCTORS: Send for 
SUNSHINE’S Money making plan. 
Quick Sales! Samples on approval with 
details of Big Sales Contest. SUNSHINE 
ART STUDIOS, Dept. ST-9, 115 Fulton 


St., New York 8, N. Y. 
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Guidance Services in Smaller 
Schools 


Clifford P. Froehlich, specialist for 
training guidance personnel of the 
U. S. Office of Education, in his Guid- 
ance Services in Smaller Schools an- 
swers the excuse often made that small 
schools can’t provide the guidance serv- 
ice offered by large schools. Detailed 
analysis is made of small schools which 
have adopted successful guidance pro- 
grams. In fact it is pointed out that 
there are some advantages to be found 
in the small school. The text is a val- 
uable handbook for guidance workers 
and administrators in smaller schools. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. $3.75 


Everyday Occupations 

The second edition of Everyday Oc- 
cupations by Mildred A. Davey, junior 
high school counselor, Elizabeth M. 
Smith, high school dean, and Theodore 
R. Myers, former high school principal 
at Hastings-on-Hudson High School, 
New York, appears in a new format 
with new statistical information, and 
new industries and services. Everyday 
Occupations shows the student the 
range of occupations open to him 
within the broad fields of work. It 
covers agricultural industries, forestry 
and fishing, mining, manufacturing and 
mechanical industries, transportation 
and communic .tion, trade, public serv- 
ice, professional service, domestic and 
personal service, and clerical occupa- 
tions. Selective jobs in each of the rep- 
resentative work classifications are de- 
scribed as to education and training 
required, conditions of work, personal 
qualifications, earnings, and opportuni- 
ties for promotion. The book contains 
many attractive illustrations. 


D.C. Heath & Co. $3.00 


Machine Shop-Theory and 
Practice 

The new second edition by Albert M. 
Wagener, shop supervisor of Henry 
Ford Trade School, and Harlan R. 
Arthur, supervisor apprentice training 
section, Training Department, Ford 
Motor Co., incorporates all new de- 
signs of basic tool machines. There are 
new pictures, diagrams, and _ illustra- 
tive sketches. New exercises have been 
included for practice in reading basic 
precision measuring tools. Important 
material in shop safety has been in- 
serted as preliminary instruction to 
the actual text material. 


D. Van Nostrand Co. Ine. $2.80 


Expanding Literary Interests 
Expanding Literary Interests by 
Brewton, Lemon. Wellons, and Abney, 
has two strands of reading interest. 
In the first half of the book a presen- 
tation of world interests through for- 
eign and American writings of the 
past and present broadens the pupil’s 
horizon. In the second half, the pupil 
is made aware of some of the ties 
which give these interests unity. Such 
a book leads naturally from Excursions 


in Fact and Fancy and Your World 
in Prose and Verse, the first two vol- 
umes in this the “Cultural Growth 
Series.” 


Laidlaw Brothers $2.92 
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Joe Doesn’t Live Here Anymore 

The stranger brought his car to a 
halt, and addressed the tall raw-boned 
cowboy leaning against the corral. 
“Does Big Joe live near here?” he 
asked. 

“Nope,” replied the cowpoke. 

“Well,” inquired the man, “where 
can I find his neighbor, Long Sam?” 

“I’m Long Sam,” drawled the cow- 
boy. 

“But,” protested the stranger, “they 
told me that Big Joe lived within gun- 
shot of you!” 

“That’s right,” came the calm re- 
joinder. “He did!” 


Understandable 

Mother: “Jimmy, there were two 
pieces of pie in the pantry this morn- 
ing and now there’s only one. How is 
that?” 

Jimmy: “I don’t know. It was so dark 
I guess I didn’t see the other piece.” 


A Handy Gadget 

A woman drove into a service sta- 
tion to complain that her car was using 
up too much gas. The attendant pointed 
to the choke lever which protruded 
from the dashboard. “Do you know 
what this is for?” he asked. 

“Oh, that,” said the woman airily. 
“T never use it, so I keep it pulled out 
to hang my handbag. on.” 
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